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chitects, to be held at the end of next month in Paris, is 

an exhibition of original drawings by architects, comprising 
particularly perspective drawings, elevations and drawings of 
interior decoration. All architects are invited to participate, 
and the exhibition, although it has been impossible to arrange 
to give as long previous notice as would have been desirable, 
will undoubtedly be of great interest. The drawings are to be 
shown in the rooms of the School of Fine- Arts, which will, of 
themselves, be an attraction to visitors; and the exhibition is 
to remain open during the session of the Congress, from July 
30 to August 4. Announcement is made, also, for the benefit 
of intending visitors, that members of the Congress will be 
given free entrance to the Exposition grounds during the ses- 
sions of the Congress, by means of a card, which is to be obtained 
of the Committee of Organization of the Congress; and atten- 
tion is called to the advantages which may be secured by the 
purchase of one or more of the “ Bons de l’Exposition.” These 
“ Bons,” in addition to twenty coupon tickets of admission to 
the Exposition, carry with them the right to a reduction of 
one-fourth in the price of admission to the various “ spectacles ” 
connected with the Exposition; or, if the bearer prefers, to a 
reduction in the price of excursion tickets on any of the great 
French railways, or the steamer lines to Algiers, Tunis or 
Corsica, of about one-third, reckoned on twice the price of a 
single ticket. As the “ Bons,” with the coupons removed, can 
now be bought in Paris for six francs, or less, they may be the 
means of making an important saving in the cost of a visit to 
the Exposition; and, in addition to this advantage, they give a 
right to participate in a lottery, the drawings of which occur at 
stated intervals. 


(yi. of the attractions of the International Congress of Ar- 





LARGE number of the most distinguished architects in 
A Germany have issued an address, calling upon the profes- 
sion, as a “duty of honor,” to follow the example of the 
German Government and German manufacturers in partici- 
pating earnestly in the Paris Exposition by attending the 
International Congress of Architects. The address gives 
the principal particulars of the Congress, and mentions “that 
the Society of Architects and Engineers of Westphalia 
and Lower Rhine has appointed a committee which will, on 
application from any German architect, arrange for rooms 
in Paris for the time of the Congress, give information 
in regard to the journey, the stay in Paris, the interesting 
sights of the city and the Exposition, and provide, so far as 
possible, for the comfort of their professional brethren and 
their families. 
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T is curious that the epoch of “ universal prosperity ’’ which, 
as the politicians tell us, we are now enjoying, should be 
characterized by the largest proportion of failures in business 

ever recorded, and is now to be made still more ecstatic by 
general reductions in the wages of mechanics employed in 
building. In several places, reductions of ten per cent have been 
fixed for July 1, and, although the parties interested have 
little to say about the matter, similar action will probably be 
taken throughout the great cities. As building in the cities is 
almost at a standstill, on account of the enormous advances 
made last winter in the prices of materials, it is not surprising 
that the contractors, unable to keep their men employed, but 
reluctant to turn them away altogether, should have adopted a 
compromise of this sort; but it is hard on the workmen and 
their families, who, with incomes materially less than they 
have been of late years, must pay advanced prices for their 
flour, oil, ice, sugar and all other supplies controlled, directly 
or indirectly, by the great Trusts. In all probability the men 
will accept the change with resignation, for they can easily see 
that their employers are losing money, and that unless a reduc- 
tion in wages is made, great numbers of them must be dis- 
charged altogether; while a strike would simply relieve the 
contractors of a heavy burden of wages paid to men who are 
earning little or nothing, and are kept along out of considera- 
tion for them and their families. Meanwhile, it would be 
worth someone’s while to study the present “ prosperity” of 
this country, in the interest of workinzmen, and compare it 
with the condition of countries in which speculators are less 
*“‘ prosperous,” but where prices of commodities are not regula- 
ted by protected monopolies, and where the modest, but impor- 
tant, industry of building is not interfered with by the sudden 
doubling or trebling of prices of materials by syndicates, before 
whom the public is helpless. ‘The New York newspapers say 
that more than one hundred million dollars of American 
money have been sent to Europe within a few weeks, for 
investment where ‘ prosperity” depending upon extortion 
does not threaten revulsion and disaster; and it is also re- 
ported that about five hundred thousand people, who have seen 
factories closed and dealers ruined around them by the Trusts 
at the same time that prices have been doubled, have emigrated 
within a short time from this country to Canada or Europe. 
It is not likely that all these people are mistaken in regard to 
the comparative advantages of living, or of investing property, 
in this country and in Europe; and it would be desirable to 
have the information on which they act collected and made 
public, not for the sake of inducing other Americans to follow 
their example, but in order that conditions here may be cor- 
rected, if necessary, so as to make it pleasanter for those who 
are left here to remain. 


J HE Westminster Chambers case in Boston has brought up 
| some curious legal questions. Although there is a preva- 

lent notion that a special restriction was imposed upon the 
height of the buildings around Copley Square, partly in defer- 
ence to the feelings of the officials of the Public Library and 
Trinity Church, who thought that the effect of their buildings 
would be injured by a lofty structure in their vicinity, the Leg- 
islature was far too sensible to consider any measure for cur- 
tailing a person’s property-rights on such grounds. Even 
when it was shown that the Art Museum’s collections, in which 
the public has a deep interest, would be endangered by a ten- 
story building so near, relief had to be sought, not by direct 
action, which, although justifiable, would be of doubtful legality, 
but indirectly, through the application of the Park Act, which 
confers a special control over building in the neighborhood of 
a public park, for the benefit of the citizens who use the park. 
Copley Square was, accordingly, declared a public park, and 
the property around and near it placed under the same control 
as that conferred in the case of other parks constituted under 
the Park Act. In the neighborhood of some of the Boston 
parks the height of buildings is restricted, and, following this 
precedent, the Legislature imposed a corresponding restriction 
on the buildings around Copley Square, for the benefit, not of 
the Museum of Fine Arts, or of Trinity Church, or of the Pub- 
lic Library, but of the public which is to use Copley Square as 
a park, and is to derive benefit to its health from the light and 
air which will reach the park over the adjoining buildings. 
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HIS solution of the difficulty seems simple, but there are 
several elements in it which the courts will probably have 
to pass upon. In the first place, the device of making a 
park, under the Park Act, out of what was already an open 
square, simply for the sake of applying to it restrictions not in- 
tended for it, although previously adopted in the case of Com- 
monwealth Avenue, and for a similar purpose, is open to objec- 
tions of various kinds. In the case of the Back Bay Fens, 
limitation of the height of buildings is secured by means of a 
contract, which grants right of access over the parkways to 
those buildings whose owners have conformed to certain speci- 
fied restrictions ; but this is a very different affair from seizing 
a square which has been laid out and built upon for a quarter 
of a century, making it into a park, and imposing upon the 
abutting owners conditions which are made the subject of a 
contract in the newer parks. It is true that in Copley Square 
any damage caused by the change must be paid by the city of 
Boston ; but this brings up another question, whether the Leg- 
islature has the right, under the Park Act or any other, to lay 
out parks in cities, at its own pleasure, and under such conditions 
as it sees fit, without the request or consent of the authorities 
or people of such cities, and to compel the taxpayers of the 
city to pay the cost. It is obvious that such a right, if it is 
conferred by Massachusetts law upon the Legislature, is liable 
to great abuse, and the people of Boston, before they have paid 
the thousands which its application to Copley Square will cost 
them, are likely to take precautions against its extension. 





‘JJ N accident took place a few days ago in Philadelphia, very 
similar to that which recently occurred at the Paris Ex- 
position. In the new extension of the building of the 

sell Telephone Company, a roof was being put in, of concrete, 

on a skeleton of expanded metal. As nearly as we can make 
out from the newspaper accounts, the concrete roofing, which 
was supported by iron girders, had so far hardened that the 
wooden centring had been loosened or taken out altogether 
just before the accident. It seems, however, that the upper 
surface had not received its final profiles, and men were set 
at work to put on more concrete, sloping it so as to direct rain- 
water to given points. With incredible carelessness, the men 
doing this work used, as we are told, “ heavy iron rammers ” 
to consolidate the new material over the freshly made, and 
consequently weak, slabs of the roof. It can easily be 
imagined that the effect of this treatment on the slabs of fresh 
concrete was to break one of them, which fell to the floor be- 
low, which was of similar construction, breaking out a portion 
of it, and the whole mass then fell to the first floor, carrying 
with it two men, both of whom were killed. 
“y UR readers will remember the Carnegie Library, at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., which is not long completed, and will be in- 
terested to learn that it is proposed to move the structure 

bodily to another location, about a thousand feet distant. The 
building stands at the entrance to Schenley Park, and the im- 
provements now being made around it will, it is feared, injure 
its appearance, so that its removal is desirable. The weight to be 
moved is calculated at about fifty-eight thousand tons. The 
construction is of steel, cased with stone, and the question 
whether the thin stone casing will hold properly to the metal 
skeleton during the trip is a very important one; and the 
problem is further complicated by the fact that a ravine, a hun- 
dred feet deep and two hundred feet wide, intervenes between 
the present site and the one proposed, and must be bridged or 
filled in some way before a building a hundred and fifty feet 
wide and four hundred feet long can be safely transported across 
it. 

| HE Pratt Institute, of Brooklyn, has established a course 
of instruction in artistic metal-work, to be given in sixty 
days of tuition, accompanied with practice. The fees are 

fifteen dollars for the day course, and five dollars for the even- 

ing course. Sixty days of instruction and practice seems 

a rather short time for qualifying persons “to enter the pro- 

fession as artist-artisans, equipped not only with artistic appre- 

ciation and power of execution, but also with a knowledge of 
the requirements of the trade, thus dispensing with the usual 
apprenticeship necessary to the adjustment of principles to 
practice,” but no doubt the course will be well managed. Per- 
sons interested may obtain further information from Mr. Wal- 
ter S. Perry, Director of the Department of Fine Arts, Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn. 








‘JJ N interesting meeting of the American Forestry Associa- 
tion was held last week in New York, and much encour- 
agement may be derived from the reports presented. One 

of the most important observations made was on the progress 

of tree-planting in the Southwest, which has gone on steadily, 
though quietly, until it has produced a sensible change in the 
appearance, as well as in economic conditions, in that part of 
the country. In Kansas, where thirty years ago not a tree 
was to be seen, groves, often of considerable extent, are now 
common, and the prairies are diversified with rows of trees, 
planted to shelter the crops. The railroad companies, long 
ago, set the example of utilizing their land for forestry, and 
they, as well as those who were early in imitating them, are 
now reaping the benefit of their forethought. It will make 
those who knew Kansas in its palmy days smile to think of the 

State as a forest region, but one of the members of the Asso- 

ciation predicted that it would soon become so, and it is possi- 

ble that the exhausted wheatfields of this and the neighboring 

States may yet prove profitable to their owners as a source of 

timber, while, indirectly, they increase the value of the agricul- 

tural lands in their neighborhood by equalizing and increasing 
the rainfall. 


EANWHILE, forest cultivation in other States, where 

owners are sufficiently convinced of its importance, is 

kept in check by taxation. The local assessors, who, like 
assessors everywhere else, conceive their duty to be to lay 
hands principally on the property of those without defence or 
political influence, find that the largest tracts of land capable 
of being devoted to timber-growing belong to non-residents, 
and assess these in such a way as to bring upon them the 
greater part of the local taxation. ‘The owners, far from being 
encouraged to plant trees, which will take half a century to 
grow, are compelled to cut everything already on the ground, 
in order to pay the taxes, and then abandon the territory alto- 
gether. Thus it comes about that the Northwestern States 
own millions of acres of land, once covered with forests, but 
now bare and deserted, a monument to foolish taxation, which 
has robbed the community indulging in it of a thousand times 
as much as it ever congratulated itself on extorting unfairly 
from outsiders. Next to this policy of killing the goose which 
lays the golden egg of taxes, and, in a great degree, in conse- 
quence of it, the Northwestern States, so far as their forests 
are concerned, suffer most from fire. If the woods were sys- 
tematically cared for, forest conflagrations would be as rare in 
Wisconsin and Michigan as they are in Germany ; but the pol- 
icy of making it for the interest of owners to strip their land 
as soon as possible of everything valuable, and then abandon 
it, leaves it a neglected waste, covered with inflammable rub- 
bish and ready for the first spark to set it in a blaze, which 
does not stop at the boundary of the abandoned land. The re- 
sult is that, in some States, nine-tenths of the timber is de- 
stroyed by fire, leaving only one-tenth for use or sale. As a 
rule, the owners of timber land are now awake to the value of 
proper forest regulation, and understand the means of prevent- 
ing forest fires, but they cannot struggle against official dis- 
couragements. 


‘JJ N idea which may be commended to newspaper reporters, 
school-children and others is that adopted for Germany 
by the General German Language Society, which seeks 

to purify current German writing and speaking from the for- 
eign words which, for various reasons, have come into use, un- 
til they form a large part of the language. The purpose of 
the Society, as expounded in its circular, is to excite love and 
comprehension for pure German, and to try to clear it from 
unnecessary foreign growths by advocating the avoidance of 
foreign words for anything that can be well expressed by Ger- 
man ones, and by promoting clearness and elegance in ordinary 
speech. ‘The Emperor, as is well known, earnestly favors the 
movement, and for many years the “ menus” on the Imperial 
table have been purely German, while, more recently, a gen- 
eral order has been promulgated in the army, requiring the 
abandonment of certain foreign expressions, for the purpose, 
as the order says, of promoting purity of language among the 
soldiers. ‘The Society has now nearly sixteen thousand mem- 
bers, and if all of them write and speak such beautifully clear, 
idiomatic German as the author of the circular, they must be 
doing a precious work. 
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A DAY'‘IN PROVENCE. — II. 
syy I Lambese we 
left the na- 
tional _ high- 


way behind us, 
and started on a 
delightful run 
down a_ narrow, 
winding road, with 
good macadam sur- 
face, following the 
green valley of a 
little branch of the 


Touloubre — a 
grateful contrast 


to the white road- 
bed and dry hills 
we liad just passed 
over. ‘The contin- 
uous down-grade, 
combined with our 
fears of a late ar- 
rival for déjeuner, 
encouraged such a 
lively pace that 
we rushed into 
Pelisanne before 
we could believe 
the necessary dis- 
tance had _ been 
covered. Here a 
belfry with iron 
top and a curious 
group of church 
buildings detained us only a short time, for the pangs of hunger 
prevented a just appreciation of what seemed to be quite ordi- 
nary medieval work. Pushing on around the church, which stands 
directly in the way of the present main road, we hurried on to 
Salon, where, after enquiring the way of a local bicyclist, we arrived 
at the Grand Hotel, late, but welcome to all the house afforded. 
Iced siphon, good local wine, and a generous dinner soon repaid us 
for our forced pedalling, but, sad to say, took away all ambition for 
the long afternoon trip originally planned. Tired muscles, once 
relaxed, recover slowly; and our hot morning ride seemed discipline 
enough for that time. Yet our original plan was to reach Arles 
before night, that we might be ready for the entertainment promised 
for the Fourteenth, the French Fourth of July. 

An afternoon train was naturally the first suggestion. 





The map 











Place du Forum, Arles 


showed a railroad through Eyguieres, Paradou and Fontvielle, towns 
that we had hoped to visit, on the northern edge of the great plain ; 
but consultation with our landlord brought out the sad fact that the 


a Continued from No, 1279, page 101. 





afternoon train over this chemin de fer régional left Salon at about six, 
and arrived at Arles about nine in the evening, taking three hours 
to drag its coaches and stone-laden cars over the twenty-eight inter- 
vening miles. The only alternative at first seemed to be the straight 
national road; but, as we had had enough of national routes for that 








day, it was decided to see Salon in an hour's walk and ride, and then 
meet the through express at Miramas, some six miles away to the 
south. Starting at once to see the twelfth-century doorway at Saint 
Michel, we found the Romanesque portal less interesting than the 
older door at Aix, and then pounded away over the rough stone 
pavements to visit the northern section and the collegiate church of 
Saint Laurent. With the exception of the lower stories of the old 
tower, Saint Laurent dates from the time of Jean de Cordonne, Arch- 
bishop of Arles, who in 1344 built the plain church that to-day is the 
only survivor of several monastic buildings. The place is now famous 
as the tomb of Michel Nostradamus, the Provencal astrologer, who 
resided at Salon for years, and gained a reputation for prophecy and 
learning that made him adviser to Catherine de’ Medici and doctor 
to Charles IX. 

Since this church offered little of special architectural interest, 
except the fragment of the older building now under the picturesque 
south tower, we returned to the central part of the town, and, passing 
the fine old gateway and clock-tower, started along the road to Arles. 


ae f 











Place de la Republique, A 


Fortunately, our route to Miramas turned off to the south, after a few 
rods of very indifferent riding. The Salon and Arles sections of the 
Carte de la France show the distance between the cities to be about 
twenty-four miles, with eleven miles in an absolutely straight east 
and west line, that follows the north bank of the Langlade canal 
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across the level plains of the Crau. 


At the hotel we were assured 


that the distance could be easily covered in a little over an hour—a 
statement we did not attempt to verify; for we were quite content to 
leave the proof to men with less heavily loaded wheels. With plenty 
of time ahead, we jogged along a wide level road, passing several 
omnibuses filled with country people returning from Salon markets. 














On either side 
the luxuriant 
trees and low 
growths of the 
marshes were oc- 
casionally broken 
by quiet pools 
whose shallow 
depths, joined by 
numerous canals 
and ditches, 
seemed to form a 
veritable network 
of waterways. 
We expected 
to visit the ruined 
chateau at Mir- 
amas, some three 
kilometres be- 
yond the station, 
and a little -far- 
ther on to see 
the triumphal 
arch of the 
Flavian bridge at 
Saint Chamas; 
but, as a trouble- 
some pedal 
caused delays 
and repairs along 
the way, we 
arrived at the 


modern village of Miramas-Gare only in time to buy tickets to 
Arles, to pay our ten centimes for bicycles, put our wheels on board, 


and hurriedly find places in the crowded train. 


that ride we congratulated 
ourselves on the change in 
plan, even though we had 
omitted the towns on the 
southern slope of the 
Alpilles. Taking saddle 
again at the Arles station, we 
passed through the open 
avenues of the Jardin de la 
Cavalerie to the towers of 
the city gates, when we were 
at once in the narrow, tortu- 
ous streets of the medieval 
city. 

Arles is not known for its 
late buildings, though, by 
walking its roughly paved 
ways, many good sixteenth- 
century houses are to be 
found. ‘To the student, and 
even the casual visitor, the 
Roman and Romanesque 
monuments are of far 
greater interest, for Arles 
has to-day some of the best 
examples of ancient building 
and sculpture to be found in 
Europe. Fortunately, sev- 
eral hours of daylight re- 
mained after our quarters 
were secured in the Place 
du Forum; and we burried 
to catch a first glimpse of 
the famous buildings we 
were to study in detail later 
on. Leaving bags unpacked 
and wheels uncleaned, we 
tramped from the hotel, 
past the unknown fragment 
of Roman architecture at 
the head of the Place du 
Forum. However, as we 
were to pass that way many 
times, we did not stop to ex- 
amine closely its broken 
pediment and columns, but 
continued through the Rue 
des Arénes to the great am- 
phitheatre. 


lo-day, as in the days of Augustus and Constantine, this huge | only a short distance. 


Many times during 








A Corner of the Cloister 





the restorations made since 1846, the double-storied outer arches 
and lower interior seats are now in good condition. Yet the building 








St. Trophime, Arle 


no longer affords room for the 26,000 people who applauded the 





St 





Trophime, Arles 


conquerors in the old gladia- 
torial days. The Arena is 
now used for less sanguinary 
entertainments; and the 
courses de taureauz, held 
almost every Sunday during 
the sumpfer season, are at- 
tended with unabated inter- 
est. Large crowds, even, 
come to see the bloodless, 
free-for-all sports occasion- 
ally offered, when prizes are 
given to the citizens who 
succeed in tearing away the 
barbed rosettes from the 
shoulders of wild young 
heifers and bulls. 

Not attempting to enter 
the great enclosure, which 
we expected to examine 
thoroughly after the bull- 
fight of the morrow, we 
walked along the side of the 
huge elliptical wall, studied 
the peculiar construction of 
its stone arches, and tried to 
imagine the appearance of 
the whole, when arches, col- 
umns and mouldings were 
in their originally complete 
state. The building was 
partly destroyed by use as 
fortress and stronghold by 
Goths, Saracens and mediz- 
val warriors. Drevious to 
1830, also, the interior was 
filled with houses of the 
poorest class. Yet the end- 
less arcades, even in ruined 
form, seem to tell of far 
greater enterprises and am- 
bitions than those of wild 
invaders or local chiefs, and 
by simple dignity alone re- 
call the might and power of 
imperial Rome. 

From the south of the 
Arena to the picturesque 
ruins of the Theatre is 


We were soon looking into the meagre 


Roman ruin is the centre of Arlesian life and interest. Thanks to | ruins from the raised ground at the rear of the stage. Evidently, 
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the Theatre was the artistic centre of ancient Arles; for the two 
columns of African or Carrara marble still standing in place, the 
carved fragments of the stage walls, as well as the numerous sculp- 
tures and decorations now in the Museum, all show details and 
motives of the best imperial epoch. Here also was found one of the 
treasures of the Louvre, the famous Venus of Arles. As a whole, 
the Theatre is now so ruined that it seems hardly possible that some 
1,600 people could once be accommodated within its walls; but even 
in its dismantled state the fragments on the spot and the sculptures 
of the museums show without possibility of denial that this building 
was one of the most artistic creations of the Roman emperors. 
Though surrounded by house-walls that are far from picturesque, it 
still possesses an air of Greek elegance and refinement seldom seen 
in Roman work. 

From the Theatre we passed through the little crooked Rue du 
Cloitre, showing in its upper part the Gothic entrance to the cloisters 
of the Cathedral, and then, after passing the walls of the old Bishop’s 
Palace, found ourselves in the Place de la République and before the 
chef-d’ euvre of French Romanesque sculpture, the porch of Saint 
Trophime. Provencal tradition has it that Saint Trophime was sent 
to Arles by Saint Peter himself, and that he built the first church on 
the site of the Roman pretorium. However that may be, it is 
known that a portion of the present church was consecrated in the 
year 606, and that the portal and part of the cloister were erected 
in the twelfth century, possibly by the famous crusader Raymond LV, 
Count of Toulouse and St. Gilles. The porch seems to have been 
erected shortly after 1152, when the sacred bones of Saint Trophime 
were removed from the great burial-ground of the Aliscamps and 
placed in the Cathedral. 

The portal is simple in general form, but was intended to express 
far more than an ordinary stone entrance. Its deep recess, its wide 
frieze, and sculptured panels present a picture of the last judgment 
with a vigor and realism that only firm belief and loving regard 
could produce. The central figure of Christ seated in judgment, 
surrounded by the symbots of the four apostles and a double arch of 
angels, fills the upper. part. Immediately below is a broad frieze 
of figures, portraying the twelve apostles with a group of saints on 
one side and the punishment of condemned sinners on the other. 
The entire frieze is so designed that rhythmic action and architect- 
ural effect are preserved in a remarkable degree. Below are short 
columns, resting on the backs of grotesque animals; while in the 
square niches formed between these columns stand large statues of 
saints, separated and enriched by bands of conventional ornament. 
The figure of Saint Trophime in bishop’s costume is perhaps the 
most interesting of these large sculptures. The great importance of 
this decorative composition was evidently appreciated when first 
designed; for it is raised on a simple basement approached by a 
broad flight of steps, —an arrangement wiiich gives great dignity to 
the whole composition. 

In the dim recesses of the nave the plain stone vault and walls 
could hardly be distinguished in the late afternoon light, but we could 
see that the monastic simplicity of its barren spaces was quite in 
accord with the nave of the old church at Aix which we had visited 
earlier in the day. Passing through the dark aisles, we climbed a 
long flight of wide steps, and came at once into the quiet enclosure 
of the cloisters, famous for their symbolical carvings and picturesque 
architecture. Here the constructive and decorative arts are happily 
combined. But the fading light prevented more than a walk around 
the vaulted passages and a rapid glance at the bold carvings of the 
corner piers. So, arranging with the old concierge that we should 
return the next day to listen to his quaint stories of the saints and 
heroes under his charge, we stumbled out through the dark church, 
and, after turning a corner or two, took refuge for the night in our 
hotel. 

And refuge it really was; for the night before the Fourth, or 
rather the Fourteenth, had already begun, and only adventurous 
spirits dared to brave the dynamite crackers and serpents that ex- 
ploded in unexpected places or chased the daring pedestrian with a 
fiendishness and velocity that defied resistance or escape. The 
practical joker was abroad ; and nothing suited better than the fill- 
ing of an open shop with countless sparks and deafening explosions 
or the scattering of quiet café groups by means of the erratic serpent. 
Every man was an enemy for the time being. Shutters were closed, 
doors barricaded, and only blank walls exposed to the wandering fire- 
works that shot around the Place du Forum. At last, after ventur- 
ing out a short way, the risk of burnt clothes and singed hair drove 
even Americans within doors; and we retired for the night with 
visions of the entertainment promised for the morrow — the military 
parade, the entry of the bulls, the bull-fight, the evening concert, 
dance on the boulevard, and costumes of les Ariesiennes — sadly 
confused with the towns and buildings we had seen durnng the day. 


Three days spent in sketching and tramping around Arles failed 
to exhaust its’ architectural treasures ; and the hours spent in draw- 
ing the details of the cloister and the fine fragments in the Museum 
went quickly by. But, although we visited many interesting sections 
in our journey up the Rhone valley, across the Cevennes, and down 
the Loire and Seine to Paris, our first day among the old Provencal 
towns was unique, because the unexpected and the unforeseen com- 
bined most happily to give us one of the busiest and most instructive 
days of our summer tour.— E. B. Homer, in the Technology Review. 

January 1, 1900. 








WASHINGTON, THE CITY BEAUTIFUL. 





T is always interest- 
ing to read the his- 
tories of great cities, 

little worlds within 
themselves, which have 
so much to do with im- 
portant events all along 
the line of human 
thought and progress. 
And to the studious 
and investigating mind, 
it is profit and pleasure 
to trace the structural 
history of a large city, 
as far as possible. 

As a comparatively 
slow grower the capital 
of the United States, 
Washington, may be 
considered as a fair 
example. This now 
beautiful city will in 
1900 celebrate the re- 
moval, in 1800, of the 
seat of government from Philadelphia to its present home. Congress 
convened for the first time in Washington on November 22d of the 
latter vear date, but some time before this the future Capitol had 
been planned and had begun, in a very small way, its architectural 
progress, but the “city,” at that early date of its existence, was 
principally “on paper and under vegetation.” We get a fair idea 
of the city at that time from the following, written by a member of 
the Sixth Congress : 

“Our approach to the city [Washington] was accompanied with 
sensations not easily described. . . . Instead of recognizing the av- 
enues and streets portrayed in the plan of the city, not one was 
visible, unless we except a road with two buildings on each side of 
it, called New Jersey Avenue. The Pennsylvania Avenue, leading, 
as laid down on paper, from the Capitol to the President’s mansion, 
was then, nearly the whole distance, a deep morass covered with 
alder-bushes, which were cut through the width of the intended 
avenue during the ensuing winter. 

“Between the President’s house and Georgetown a block of 
houses bad been erected, which then bore (and do now bear) the 
name of the Six Buildings. There were also two other ‘blocks,’ con- 
sisting of two or three dwelling-houses in different directions, and 
now and then an isolated wooden habitation ; the intervening spaces, 
and, indeed, the surface of the city generally, being covered with 
shrub-oak bushes on the higher ground, and on marshy soil with either 
trees or some sort of shrubbery. Nor was the desolate aspect of 
the place a little augmented by a number of unfinished edifices at 
Greenleaf’s Point. . . . There appeared to be but two really com- 
fortable houses in all respects within the bounds of the city, one of 
which belonged to Daniel Carroll, and the other to Notely Young. 

“ A sidewalk was attempted in one instance by a covering formed 
of the chips of the stones which had been hewed for the Capitol. 
It extended but a little way and was of little value; for in dry 
weather the sharp fragments cut our shoes, and in wet weather 
covered them with mortar. In short, it was a new settlement.” 

Before the ceding back to Virginia of a considerable portion of 
the territory given by that State to help make the District of Colum- 
bia, the latter was ten miles square, including in its periphery a part 
of the Potomac River. This broad stream now forms the western 
(Virginia) boundary of the District, while the northern, eastern and 
southern boundaries stretch to the Maryland line, the whole encom- 
passing an area of about seventy square miles. 

When President Washington, with Major Pierre Charles |’En- 
fant, surveyor, and Andrew Ellicott, on March 29th, 1791, rode 
over the ** ten miles square,” on a tour of inspection of the site 
selected for the capital, the land for the latter was occupied princi- 
pally by farms, although two subdivisions — Carrollburgh and Ham- 
burgh, both without improvements — had been laid out (the latter 
in the western part of the future city’s site) in 1770 and 1771, re- 
spectively. Among these farms were those of Daniel Carroll, Notely 
Young and David Burns, who owned a large portion of the land 
upon which the city now stands. 

There is little record of the farmhouses of the two former of 
these “original citizens,’—as quoted above, they were the most 
comfortable houses “ in all respects” seen in Washington just after 
its founding — but, until five or six years ago, the ancient domicile 
of David Burns could be seen, at the foot of 17th street, near the 
river. It sat amidst old trees in spacious, brick-walled grounds, 
which also contained (and still contain) the Van Ness mansion, 
built by General John P. Van Ness, who married Burns’s daughter, 
Marcia. 

When the old Scotchman (Burns) was persuaded by President 
Washington to sell the greater portion of his property — consisting 
of about six hundred acres, and extending east from directly south 
of the White House to the Patent Office site —his beautiful daugh- 
ter became heir to a great deal of money. In 1802 her father 
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died, after which she married the handsome and dashing Van Ness, 
then a Member of Congress from New York. He was a high liver, 
believed in progress, and, with part of his wife’s wealth, built the 
big house spoken of above. 

This now weather-beaten, but still solid, old structure was in its 
day one of the finest mansions in the United States, and, of course, 
one of the most expensive. Its hospitality was famous; wealth, wit, 
and beauty gathered there, time flew by to the sound of music and 
dancing, and the old Scotechman’s dollars paid for feasts that were 
of the highest order in those days.of feasting and merrymaking. 

The Van Ness mansion was the first in this country in which 
both hot and cold water were carried by pipe to all the chambers. 
In its basement were the largest and coolest wine-vaults, and in one 
of these, it is said, President Lincoln was to have been concealed 
had the original intentions of the conspirators, by whom he was 
assassinated, been carried out. ‘The house cost $75,000, and the 
plans for it were drawn by Latrobe, then architect of the Capitol. 

The excellence and beauty of the plan of Washington is due more 
to the engineering genius of the old Frenchman, Major |’Enfant, 
than io any other. In this he followed the work of Le Notre in 
Versailles, the seat of the French Government buildings. The street- 
plan, as carried out, divides the city into quarters, known as North- 
west, Northeast, Southwest and Southeast. The Capitol was to be 
considered the centre of the city, and radiating from it are North, 
South and East Capitol Streets. These, with a line of parks, run- 
ning west from the Capitol, form the dividing lines. The streets 
run in cardinal directions, and with these are the avenues, which 
run diagonally, and which bear the names of various States, princi 
pally of the original thirteen. At the intersection of streets and 
avenues are many small parks and triangular spaces, not a few of 
which contain statues standing amidst beautiful foliage, and two of 
the parks— Lafayette and Franklin —are very large, occupying 
whole squares. 

From the grand scale upon which L’Enfant drew the plan of 
Washington, it is evident that he was looking into the future with 
prophetic eye, believing that in time a very queen among the cities 
of the world would sit in all her present grace and beauty on the 
banks of the historic Potomac. And so he bent his clever mind to 
the task, and endeavored to carry out, as far as possible, the scheme 
of making a city, as conceived by him. His was a forcible charac- 
ter, not easily daunted by obstacles, a fact amply attested in his 
treatment of an “ original citizen,” who, after he had sold his land 
to the Government for use as part of the capital, tried to obstruct 
progress in the latter. This man was the Daniel Carroll already 
mentioned. After his land was disposed of at good profit, he deter- 
mined to erect an imposing brick mansion, which he did without 
reference to the future thoroughfares of the coming city. Some time 
after the house was built, L’Enfant came along with his surveying 
outfit and found that Mr. Carroll had put his new domicile right in 
the middle of New Jersey avenue, as—only a short time before 
work was begun on the house —laid down on the engineer’s map. 
Without hesitating, L’Enfant ordered Carroll to get his property 
out of the street. At this, “ Daniel Carroll, of Duddington,” a 
mighty man of those days, told the engineer to run his avenue in 
another direction, and refused to comply with the request. And so 
matters rested, until one night, not long after the meeting of the two 
strong-willed men, the Carroll house was, at L’Enfant’s order, taken 
out of the way of the avenue. Shortly after this the famous okl 
engineer lost his position under Government, and Mr. Carroll had his 
house erected at public expense in another place in the city. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that very little architectural 
progress was made in the building of the City Beautiful up to the 
time of commencing the Capitol. A portion of the district, which 
is now a part of the city (Georgetown, West Washington), was a 
city in itself long before the District of Columbia was thought of; 
but when Rock Creek, which once divided the two cities, was 
crossed, going eastward, the city of Washington — when its greatest 
structure was begun —began in a forest and ended on all sides 
pretty much in the same condition. De Frieze. 


VAN DYCK AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. —III. 


. N this third and concluding paper will be briefly noticed the 
works belonging to Van Dyck’s English period, 1632-1642, 
in which may be placed many of the best and not a few of 
the worst paintings in the late Exhibition. Among these 
latter are several which bear his name, a fact tending to 
prove their unauthenticity; since Van Dyck so seldom signed his 
pictures that only some fifteen or twenty are believed to bear 
his genuine signature; in all other cases where it exists it has been 
added by another hand. 

About one thousand works are attributed to him, and undoubtedly 
he worked with amazing rapidity; but in his studio he was largely 
assisted by pupils, two of whom were really good artists named David 
Beck and John de Reyn, his fellow-countrymen. Their taste and 
ability he cultivated so highly that their works could with difficulty 
be distinguished from his own. They were well remunerated, and 
remained with their master until his death; making many copies for 
him to which he would add here and there a touch. Reyn, though 
a fine artist, was too timid to stand alone, and gladly remained in 
obscurity. While speaking of Van Dyck’s studio, it may be men- 
tioned that he kept by him a Fleming who made for many of these 








English pictures beautifully carved frames in the Italian style, so 
contrived as to cast no shadow on the painting they surround. 

Turning tu the undoubtedly genuine works, among the earliest is 
the unquestioned masterpiece lent by His Majesty the Czar to the Ant- 
werp Exhibition last year, and graciously sent thence to Burlington 
House —“ Philip, Lord Wharton.” This canvas, 40” x 52”, is in- 
scribed “S* Ant. Vandike, Philip, Lord Wharton, 1632, about ye Age 
of 19.” It is in a high state of preservation, even for the pictures 
housed in the Hermitage, St. Petersburg, and has only been mellowed 
by time, and one can scarcely believe it to be nearly three centuries old. 
Delicacy joined with manly dignity are well depicted in this charm- 
ing three quarter-length portrait. Over his olive-green doublet is 
slung a golden-brown cloak; in the fingers of his left hand he holds 
a staff, terminating at the top in three prongs. In the “ Hermitage” 
catalogue this staff has been called “an implement of agriculture’ 
and “an implement of war.” This picture, exquisite alike in its 
composition, in the winsome grace of the young man, and in its sub- 
dued coloring and high finish, has irresistibly charmed all beholders. 
The Wharton collection of family portraits, including those of Charles 
I and his Queen, especially painted for the young nobleman, was 
purchased by Sir Robert Walpole, afterwards Lord Houghton, whose 
son Horace says he “ paid a‘hundred pounds for the full-lengths, and 
fifty for the half-lengths,” and calls it ‘the noblest school of painting 
which the kingdom ever beheld,” reyretting that “it was removed 
almost out of sight of civilized Europe.” ‘This collection was valued 
at £40,555, but the Empress Catherine of Russia gave only £36,000, 
and was so disgusted at having to pay so much that the cases in 
which tlie pictures were packed were never opened during her life- 
time. Lord Wharton was a zealous Puritan and a strong supporter 
of Cromwell. He was thrice married, and died in 1695, at the age of 
eighty-two. 

During the early part of Van Dyck’s residence in England his 
time was much occupied with portraits of the Royal Family, as in 
private galleries there exist seven equestrian and seventeen full or 
half lengths of Charles, and twenty-seven of Henrietta Maria, not to 
mention the numerous canvases on the Continent. 

His truthfulness in portraiture was unexpectedly verified by Sir 
Henry Halford, who attended at the exhumation of the remains of 
Charles I, at Windsor. He told a friend that the head was exactly 
like Van Dyck’s portraits. 

Among the royal portraits is one of the king and queen lent by the 
Duke of Grafton, in which both figures are charming, though the com- 
position lacks cohesion. Charles wears a red suit, richly embroidered 
with white, and a broad lace collar; his left hand rests on his sword, 
the right being extended to take the wreath offered him by the 
Queen, who is dressed in her favorite white, with cherry-colored 
ribbons, and holds a spray of green in her left hand. As in nearly 
all her portraits, Her Majesty wears the famous pearl necklace, 
which cost the King an enormous sum. 

In this portrait one has an opportunity of contrasting the stronger 
and more self-reliant character of Henrietta Maria with the weak 
and deceitful one of Charles. The Queen’s French vivacity and 
bright eyes give an impression of beauty with which she was not 
really endowed, and it is said that it was to hide the thinness of her 
hair that she wore it in those little curls round her forehead so 
familiar to us. The most charming, probably, of all her portraits is 
that lent by Lord Lansdowne, in which the brilliant flesh-tints and 
the pearl-white satin dress form a scheme of color which Van Dyck 
scldom surpassed. From the bracelet on the Queen’s arm is sus- 
pended a ring; this picture was sold at Christie’s in 1842 for 500 
guineas, having been brought from Italy two years before. 

As a fine example of dramatic and intellectual composition, the 
double portrait of “Killigrew and Carew,” from Windsor Castle, 
stands almost unrivalled. Killigrew was the son of the Queen’s Cham- 
berlain and Page to the King ; he accompanied Charles II in his exile 
and was made Groom of the Bedchamber after the Restoration; he 
wrote several plays. Carew was a Gentleman of the Privy Chamber 
and also wrote many sonnets, besides a masque which was performed 
at Whitehall in 1663. Both figures are dressed in black with white 
slashings, and are seated at a table. Killigrew has a peevish ex- 
pression. Carew, with his back to the spectator, is showing a paper 
to his companion. These two wits had a famous dispute before Mrs. 
Cecelia Crofts, to which it is supposed the picture alludes. ‘The 
artist was interested in his subject and evidently dashed it off at 
once. “)o assistant has touched these delicately modelled faces, 
these wonderful hands, or even the draperies, into the execution of 
which the painter has put his whole strength.” 

This picture was acquired from a dealer early in the last century 
by Frederic, Prince of Wales, from whose collection it passed into 
that of his grandson, George III. Pepys, in his diary, 1667, says 
“Tom Killigrew hath a fee out of the wardrobe, for cap and bells 
under the title of King’s foole or jester and may revile and jeere 
anybody, the greatest person, without offence.” In another work 
from Windsor, we have the portraits of George and Francis Villiers, 
sons of the favorite of James I, whom he created Duke of Bucking- 
ham, and who was murdered by Felton. This canvas, 49” x 59”, is 
one of Van Dyck’s child-pictures, in which he showed himself both 
sympathetic and masterly. The two boys stand in a very natural 
attitude, facing the spectator; the young duke in crimson dress, his 
crimson cloak hanging over his right arm — and Francis in yellow, 
his gloved right hand held against his breast, his left hanging at his 
side. The long hair falls over their wide lace collars. This picture 
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was painted in 1635, when Van Dyck was at the zenith of his fame. 
His price for it was £200, but when the time for payment came, the 
King was so straitened as to be obliged to cut it down one-half. 
After the murder of their father, Charles I promised his widow that 
he would be a father to them, and had the boys brought up with his 
own children at Hampton Court. During Charles’s imprisonment at 
Carisbrooke Castle, these enthusiastic youths got up a rising in his 
behalf, but were utterly outpumbered and routed in a lane between 
Surbiton and Kingston, Surrey. Francis, the “ beautiful Lord 
Francis,” set his back against a tree, and, neither asking nor receiv- 
ing quarter, fell with nine wounds in his face and body. The oak is 
his monument, and bears his initials to this day. His brother, the 
Duke, escaped and became the favorite of Charles II, being distin- 
guished for his wit as for his profligacy. His name is indicated by 
the middle letter of the word “Cabal” used to designate the in- 
famous Cabinet of Charles II, of which Buckingham was a member; 
and he himself, under the character of Zimri, in Dryden’s “ Absa- 
lom and Ahithophel,” is described as “a man so various that he 
seemed to be, not one, but all mankind’s epitome : 


‘* Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 
Was everything by turns and nothing long ; 
And in the course of one revolving moon, 
Was chymist, fiddler, statesman and buffoon,” 


and died at last in an obscure village in Holland, 


‘In the worst inn’s worst room... . 
The George and Garter dangling from the bed.” 


There is a beautiful portrait of the Duke’s sister, “The Duchess of 
Richmond and her dwarf, Mrs. Gibson,” the wife of the famous 
dwarf artist; Henrietta Maria is also represented with a dwarf, 
Sir Geoffrey Hudson, who, when seven years old and thirty inches 
high, was served up in a pie, and presented to the Queen by the 
Duke of Buckingham. It is a capital picture; the Queen wearing 
an unbecoming black hat and a turquoise-blue dress; the grotesque 
figure of the dwarf is in crimson, and he has a monkey on his shoulder, 
which the Queen touches with the tips of her fingers. 

Of “James Stuart, son of Esmé, Duke of Lennox,” there are a 
half-length and two full-length portraits. In the first he is repre- 
sented as “ Paris,” holding an apple, and wearing a white shirt and 
crimson breeches, with the usual long hair of the time. He had 
probably taken the part in a masque. This is, doubtless, the picture 
mentioned by Evelyn when in May, 1654, he visited “one Mr. 
Tombs’ house and saw some good pictures, especially one of Van 
Dyck’s, being a man in his shirt.” 

In the second, the Duke is in black satin, wearing the blue ribbon 
of the Garter, a star being on the black cloak over his arm. He is 
similarly attired in the later picture, except that he wears blue stock- 
ings and immense black rosettes on his shoes. He is here seen 
caressing his greyhound, which saved him from assassination while 
travelling in Savoy. The profound devotion shown in the dog’s face 
could not have been surpassed by Landseer. There is great dignity 
and high breeding in these two paintings, and in each one cannot 
but notice the cruel and relentless mouth. Lord Darnley’s “ Lord 
John and Lord Bernard Stuart” (younger brothers of the Duke of 
Lennox), and Earl Spenser’s “ Digby, Earl of Bristol, and Earl 
of Bedford,” are two splendid double portraits, which afford examples 
of what Van Dyck could do when painting high-born youths clad in 
all the bravery of the time. The two Lords Stuart wear yellow and 
white satin doublets, respectively ; the younger brother has thrown 
his blue cloak back over his arm to display the superb lining of cloth 
of silver. The whole effect is very brilliant. Both these young 
men were killed fighting for the King in the Parliamentary War. 

In the Earl of Bristol we see the famous George Digby, who 
advised the seizure of the five members, for which he was afterwards 
impeached by the House of Commons, while the Earl of Bedford 
fought on the Parliamentary side and ultimately went over to Charles 
I at Oxford. The countenances of both these men show that they 
would stick at nothing. 

Three portraits of the Earl of Strafford are exhibited. In two of 
them he is dressed in armor —in painting which Van Dyck excelled 
—and holdsa baton. His watchword, “ Thorough,” is “ writ large ” 
on every feature of his keen and thoughtful face. 

“The mysterious, uncandid expression, the refinement and dignity 
which make partial amends for it,” are perfectly rendered in Lord 
Fitzwilliam's full-length portrait of him. The well-known “ Straf- 
ford and his Secretary, Sir William Mainwaring,” in which the Earl 
stands with a letter in his hand, dictating to his secretary, who 
intently follows his master’s words, was considered by Horace Wal- 
pole to be Van Dyck’s finest work, though many critics hold it to be 
somewhat deficient in “momentariness.” The painting has been 
much injured in “restoration.” It is said that Van Dyck was very 
intimate with Strafford, and painted more portraits of him than of 
any other man in England, except the King. 

The Earl of Arundel, Van Dyck’s patron, is naturally well repre- 
sented in this exhibition. His refined, artistic face is very pleasing 
among so many of the reckless, dare-devil type, and has been treated 
both sympathetically and lovingly by the painter. The finest portrait 
is that lent by the Duke of Norfolk, in which the Earl is represented 
in armor softened by the large white collar. In another, Arundel 
rests his hand on the shoulder of his little grandson, dressed in red. 

This nobleman was the first in England to form an art collection, 





and it was he who brought over the famous Arundel marbles, not to 
mention Van Dyck himself, whom he introduced to King Charles I, 
and who became the founder of the English school of portrait 
painting. 

The portrait of the Countess of Arundel shows a sensible, straight- 
forward woman, wearing white satin and pearls, and with a fur boa 
on her shoulders. 

It is remarkable that among all the married women whose portraits 
adorn these galleries only one wears a wedding-ring, not excepting 
Queen Henrietta Maria. 

“In Van Dyck’s portraits one cannot but note an extraordinary 
sense of the dignity and manliness, above all, of the intelligence and 
high breeding of his men; whether they were weak and obstinate 
and not to be depended upon, as Charles, or stern as Strafford; 
treacherous and fickle as Vitelleschi, Chief of the Jesuits; loyal, like 
the Duke of Richmond and Lennox, they lack nothing that marks a 
gentleman.” The late Duke of Devonshire remarked to a celebrated 
critic that “the companionship of a number of Van Dycks was an 
education for a gentleman.” 

Van Dyck lived very extravagantly, and at the last, in order to 
restore his fortunes, he not only painted more pictures than he could 
really do justice to, but wasted time, health and money in the vain 
search for the philosopher’s stone, and the hours spent in the fumes 
of the laboratory injured still more his weakened constitution. In 
the hope that he would settle down if he were married, the King and 
other friends looked about for a suitable lady, who was found in 
Maria Ruthven, who was attached to the Queen’s household, and 
was the granddaughter of Earl Gowrie. She was beautiful and nobly 
connected, and her dowry was kindly provided by the King. , 

Two disappointments soon after this, with regard to decorating 
Whitehall and the Louvre, gave the finishing blow to Van Dyck’s 
already impaired health. His friends at court were scattered or 
dead, the Queen was in France, the country in arms, his friend Straf- 
ford had perished on the scaffold, while he himself was an object of 
suspicion, and it is little wonder that Van Dyck was stretched on a 
bed of sickness from which he never rose, although Charles sent his 
own physicians, promising them a fee of £300 if they curedhim. He 
died the ninth of December, 1641, at the early age of forty-two, at 
his house in Blackfriars. He was followed by a number of friends 
to his grave in old St. Paul’s, close to that of John of Gaunt. 

Archdeacon Sinclair states, in a recent letter, that “this was the 
origin of the burial of Presidents of the Royal Academy and other 
great Academicians in Artists’ Corner in the present building. Any 
monument to Van Dyck perished in the fire of 1666, and there is no 
tablet or record of the great painter in the modern Cathedral. The 
fact of his interment is, therefore, unknown to the crowds who daily 
throng St. Paul's.” c 

The following lines were written on his death by the poet Cowley: 


‘* His pieces so with their live objects strive, 
That both or pictures seem, or both alive 
Nature herself amazed, doth doubting stand 
Which is her own, and which the painter’s hand 


A daughter was born just eight days after he died, and it is grati- 
fying to know that neither she nor her mother fell into poverty. 
Charles II granted a pension of £200 to Van Dyck’s daughter. 


TWO RUSKIN -HALLS. 


‘ DISPATCH from London last week announced that delegates 
representing organized labor in England had sailed for New 
York for the purpose of presenting to the labor associations of 

America £4,000 to be used toward the erection of a Ruskin Hall in 

St. Louis. The movement is a result of a desire on the part of the 

English followers of Ruskin to show their appreciation of the action 

of Americans, eighteen months ago, in founding a Ruskin Hall at 

Oxford. The delegates are accredited with resolutions expressing 

the hope that a better understanding and a warmer friendship will 

exist between the “two English-speaking democracies.” St. Louis 
has been selected as the site for the proposed hall, beeause it is the 
home of Walter Vrooman, the founder of the Oxford institution. 

These delegates are due to arrive in New York within a day or two. 

Some account of Ruskin Hall in Oxford will therefore be interesting. 

One is just to hand from The London Times, which says : 

The movement has in it a large measure of vitality, to judge by 
its official publications, and clientéle generally. The opening meet- 
ing was held some fifteen months ago, and there are now over 1,500 
students on its books. ‘These are scattered in small groups all over 
the country, and its leaders appear to have infused into the move- 
ment something of the emotional intensity that is more characteris 
tic of religious than of educational organizations. It remains to be 
seen how long this enthusiasm will last, and. what is more im por- 
tant, how far it touches the more solid elements in the class to which 
it is addressed. 

The college proposes to teach the broad outlines of English his- 
tory, and in particular the history of political and social institutions. 
Industrial history, trade unionism, the co-operative movement — 
these are some of the courses offered that have an obvious interest 
for the industria! classes. An endeavor to spread an elementary 
conception of scientific historical perspective among the rank and file 
of the industrial army is one which, if successful in any measure, 
should contribute something to guide the social endeavors of the 
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labor party along reasonable and legitimate channels. The pro- 
gramme can meet with no criticism; the methods by which it may 
be sought to carry the programme into effect are open to differences 
of opinion. Many not dissimilar attempts have been and are being 
made, but it is always doubtful how far the promoters have suc- 
ceeded in reaching those to whom they have addressed themselves. 
This failure or partial failure may be due not only to the inherent 
difficulties of the task, but also to a lack of sympathy between 
teachers and taught. 

Herein lies the interest and hope of this movement of Raskin 
Hall, that it has gained a large measure of support from the official 
leaders of the trade unions; five or six of them are members of its 
Council. It is intended that the property of the College shall be 
held in trust by the labor organizations. Moreover, it is intended 
that those of its students who have satisfactorily passed through the 
courses of study recommended by its authorities shall form a gen- 
eral body, corresponding more or less, in their relations to the or- 
ganization, to the graduates of a university, and thus shall have a 
share in the direction of the destinies of the institution. Provided 
that this connection with the working-class and its leaders can be 
still further strengthened and then maintained unimpaired, and that 
the co-operation of existing educational instruments can be secured, 
it seems possible that Ruskin Hall may become a permanent and 
useful institution in this country. 

The procedure of the founders of the Hall at Oxford has not 
been always beyond criticism; things have been said and done in 
their name and in that place that would have been better unsaid and 
undone. It is, however, possible that in this way the movement has 
been dissociated in the minds of the working people from the pat- 
ronage of the “superior person,” and that this has been an element 
of attraction to those whom it is desired to reach. There can be 
no doubt but that some sort of a college at Oxford adapted to the 
needs of the workingman is an eminently desirable institution and 
one that contains the possibility of many useful things. No one can 
pass a month, still less a year, in that environment, especially if his 
life has been previously spent amid the conditions of a modern in- 
dustrial city, without a valuable addition to his intellectual horizon. 
That such a possibility should be open to a far wider circle than 
has hitherto been the case may be, if the right people can be found 
to assist it, a matter for national self-congratulation. The old cult- 
ure city is a Mecca to which, it is hoped, many a man may now 
make pilgrimage to whom it was before only a name. 

The central hall at Oxford contains accommodation for twenty-five 
residents, and since the opening there has been no vacancy without 
many applications for admission. The men are all genuine artisans; 
they come from all parts of the country; they stay a week, a month, 
six months, or a year, according to circumstances. They devote 
their whole time to study, to the management of their hostel, and to 
amusement. ‘There are no expenses of domestic service; each resi- 
dent has certain household duties assigned to him, and each under- 
takes the more laborious ones in turn. Thus it has been found 
possible to provide excellent sleeping accommodation, sufficiency of 
food, and the use of a room as study and library, at a cost of £25 a 
year; tuition costing an additional £6 per annum. 

The work of the colleges has been so appreciated by those who 
have taken advantage of the opportunities they offer, that, as has 
already been reported in the 7'imes, an effort is being made to raise 
funds sufficient to found asimilar institution in the United States of 
America. The co-operation of the British Tradé Councils has been 
invited, and an appeal for small subscriptions has been widely cir- 
culated with every prospect of success. The source of the fund, in 
small amounts from the working classes, is as interesting as its ob- 
ject.. It is hoped that the work in America will be taken up with 
the same (if not with greater) enthusiasm as it has called forth in 
this country. The gift is to be free and unconditioned, except 
within the broadest limits. If the Ruskin Hall in America takes 
root and flourishes it will be managed by Americans for Americans, 
and, to use the words of the leaflet circulated among the people 
with the object of collecting subscriptions, “every American artisan 
may by the study of constitutional and institutional history become 
familiar with the thousand years of heroic struggle, of experiment, 
of sacrifice and of blood, during which American free institutions 
were evolved by the British people and bequeathed to America as 
a free cift.”’ 

Simple truth as this is, it is a fact quite unrealized by the mass 
of American citizens. Even the educated are not infrequently pre- 
pared te deny it. The American school history begins with the 
story of the quarrel between the two people, and does not treat that 
with the philosophical detachment which a scientific historian would 
desire. If the Ruskin Hall in America can do anything to diffuse 
a realization of the fact that we are joint inheritors of a great es- 
tate, and aknowledge of the manner in which that inheritance was 
built up, it will contribute not a little to a good understanding and 
mutual appreciation between us. A public meeting is to be held on 
June 15 in St. Martin’s Town Hall, at which the Bishop of London 
will preside and other prominent and representative men will be 
present, to speed the delegates who leave next day to convey the 
gift to America. Magna Charta Day is an appropriate anniversary 
on which to initiate a movement for the spread of a knowledge 
among a kindred people of the history of the growth of Anglo- 
American institutions. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost.] 


SKETCH FOR A MAUSOLEUM. MR. B. J. 8. CAHILL, ARCHITECT, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


HOUSE OF A. G. HYDE, ESQ., LARCHMONT, N. Y. MESSRS. VAL- 
ENTINE & LUDLOW, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DETENTION HOSPITAL. MR. J. H. FREEDLANDER, ARCHITECT, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE CLOISTER OF ST. TROPHIME, AND THE ROMAN THEATRE, 
ARLES, FRANCE. 


See “ A Day in Provence,” elsewhere in this issue. 


EXTERIOR OF THE ARENA, AND GENERAL VIEW THEREFROM, 
ARLES, FRANCE. . 


[The following named illustration may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages.) 


METALWORK, — VIII: NO. 26 WEST 20TH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





[Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.) 


THE LIBRARY: HOUSE OF CHARLES H. COSTER, ESQ., TUXEDO 
PARK, N. Y. MR. W. A. BATES, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


(Gelatine Print. ] 


HOUSE OF R. L. REMSEN, ESQ., NO. 3 EAST 80TH ST., NEW YORK, 
N. Y. MR. ALEX. M. WELCH, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


(Gelatine Print.]} 


VIEWS IN THE CLOISTER OF ST. TROPHIME, ARLES, FRANCE. 


THE LAPIDARY MUSEUM, ARLES, AND SOME OF ITS TREASURES. 

















Leap Sratues in Piccapitiy. — Piccadilly was formerly the head- 
quarters of the makers of leaden figures. The first yard for this des- 
cription of statues was founded by John van Nost, one of the numerous 
train of Dutchmen who followed William III to England. His es- 
tablishment soon had imitators and rivals, and in 1740 there were four 
of these figure-yards in Piccadilly, all driving a flourishing trade. 
The statues were as large as life, and often painted. They consisted 
of Punch, Harlequin, Columbine and other pantomimical characters ; 
mowers whetting their scythes, haymakers resting on their rakes, 
gamekeepers in the act of shooting, and Roman soldiers with firelocks ; 
but, above all, that of a kneeling African with a sundial upon his head 
found the most extensive sale. Copies from the antique were also 
there, and had many admirers, but the unsuitableness of the heavy 
and pliable material was soon discovered, and after a brief existence 
the figure-yards died a natural death.— The Architect. 





Finps 1v Ecuapor. — Near Manti, Ecuador, is a remarkable arche - 
ological relic, one of the most interesting monuments in South America 
of an unknown and extinct civilization. Upon a platform of massive 
blocks of stone, upon a summit of a low hill in a natural amphitheatre 
and arranged in a perfect circle, are thirty enormous stone chairs, evi- 
dently ‘‘ The Seats of the Mighty.’’ Each chair is a monolith, cut 
from a solid block of granite, and they are all fine specimens of stone 
carving. The seat rests upon the back of a crouching sphinx, which 
has a decidedly Egyptian appearance. There are no backs to the 
chairs, but two broad arms. This is supposed to have been a place of 
meeting —an open-air council of the chiefs of the several tribes that 
made up the prehistoric nation which was subdued by the Incas of 
Peru several hundred years before the Spanish invasion. Tradition 
teaches with more or less obscurity that the territory now known as 
Ecuador was divided into several independent but allied kingdoms, and 
that the people reached a high stage of civilization. They worshipped 
the sun and the moon, to both of which they raised temples. They had 
a knowledge of astronomy and were skilled in other sciences and art, 
but they had no written language, and the only records that tell of their 
existence are mute monuments like the chairs described. — American 
Antiquarian, 


~ §.d. PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston, U.S. A 
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THE AMERICAN BRIDGE CO. nounced as the future policy of the Company. | the world, has all been developed under his 


Tre American Bridge Company have is- 
sued the following circular letter to the 
trade : — 

As a result of numerous conferences it has 
been deemed expedient to organize the Amer- 
ican Bridge Company, incorporated for the 
purpose of designing, building and erecting 
bridges and all classes of metallic structures. 
The facilities at our disposai are such that 
we have every confidence that we shall be 
able to give you the advantage of very favor- 
able quotations and at the same time be en- 
abled to avoid delays in delivery which in the 
past have proved so vexatious in many in- 
stances. We solicit your enquiries, which 
shall have our very best attention. 

Accompanying this is a list of the various 
Bridge Companies formin g the Consolidation, 
as follows: 


American Bridge Works, Chicago, IIl. 

Berlin Iron Bridge Co., East Berlin, Conn. 

Buffalo Bridge & Iron Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Carnegie Steel Co. (Keystone Plant), Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Edge Moor Bridge Works, Wilmington, 
vel. 

Elmira Bridge Co., Elmira, N. Y. 

Gillette-Herzog Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Groton Bridge & Mfg. Co., Groton, N. Y. 

Hilton Bridge Construction Co., Albany, 
m.X. 

Horseheads Bridge Co., Horseheads, N. Y. 

Lafayette Bridge Co., Lafayette, Ind. 

Lassig Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago, Ill. 

N. J. Steel & Iron Co., Trenton, N. J. 

New Columbus Bridge Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Pittsburgh Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. & P. Roberts Co. (Pencoyd Iron Works), 
Pencoyd, Pa. 

Post & McCord, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rochester Bridge & Iron Works, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Schultz Bridge & Iron Works, Pittsburgh, 
P 


a. 

Schiffler Bridge & Iron Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Union Bridge Co., Athens, Pa. 

Milwaukee Bridge Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wrought Iron Bridge Co., Canton, Ohio. 
Youngstown Bridge Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 


This list contains all the leading companies 
that manufacture bridge and structural work 
in this country, with the combined capacity 
of 600,000 tons per annum. The Pencoyd 
plant, of the A. & P. Roberts Company, also 
comprises one of the best and most complete 
rolling mills for structural material in exist- 
ence, with a capacity of 200,000 tons per 
annum. This puts the American Bridge 
Company in a position to furnish all classes 
of bridge and structural work at an absolute 
minimum of cost, and in the very shortest 
possible time, and this has already been an 


No advance in prices will be made, but the | personal supervision, and is the result of his 
cost of production will be reduced to an ab-| energy and ability, eminently fitting him to 
solute minimum, and judging from the known | head an enterprise of this kind. 
facilities of the various plants, the facts would | Joshua A. Hatfield has been appointed as 
seem to justify the statement. | assistant to the President, and will also have 
The Directors of the company are as| charge of the sales of the rolling-mill products 
follows : |of the Pencoyd plant — a position which his 
Percival Roberts, Jr., A. & P. Roberts Co. long and favorable connection with the sales 
(Pencoyd Iron Works), Pencoyd, Pa. department of the rolling-mill interests of the 
Alfred C. Case, Carnegie Steel Co., Pitts-| country makes him especially adapted to. 
burgh, Pa. The engineering department is in charge of 
William H. big. ee : de 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Charles C. Schneider, formerly Chief 
Charles M. Jarvis, Berlin Iron Bridge Co.,| Engineer of the Pencoyd Iron Works, of the 
A. & P. Roberts Company, with the title of 


East Berlin, Conn. 
William H. Connell, Edge Moor Bridge | Vice-President, in charge of engineering. Mr. 
| Schneider has full charge of all questions of 


Works, Wilmington, Del. 
Walter Hawxhurst, Elmira Bridge Co., < slippage ; : 
engineering, including the preparation of all 
plans, estimates and working-drawings — all 


Elmira, N. Y. 
| engineers of the company, whether engaged 


McCord, Post & McCord, | 


Charles Macdonald, Union Bridge Co., 
Athens, Pa. 

Frank Conger, Groton Bridge Co., Groton, 
ee 

James P. Kennedy, Youngstown Bridge | 
Co., Youngstown, Vhio. 

Lewis S. Gillette, Gillette-Herzog Mfg. Co., | 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

John F. Alden, Rochester Bridge & Iron 
Works, Rochester, N. Y. 

Walter G. Oakman, Guarantee Trust Co., 
New York, N. Y. 
e.. ‘A eo Electric Company, Sche-| work fabricated at that particular plant. 

ctady, N. Y. aia : “ee 

Robert Winsor, Kidder, Peabody & Co.,| Ihe operating department is in charge of 
Boston, Mass. |Mr. Charles M. Jarvis, formerly President 

Robert Bacon, J. P. Morgan & Co., New| of the Berlin Iron Bridge Company, with the 
York, N. Y. title of Vice-President in charge of operating. 

Charles Steele, J. P. Morgan & Co., New PARE te «gt i ee GAPE 
York, N. Y. 

Paul E. DeFere, 40 Wall St., New York, 


|in the contracting, operating or erecting de- 
partments, are under the Vice-President in 
charge of engineering. At different localities 
throughout the country are stationed a corps 
of designing engineers to prepare preliminary 
plans and estimates, and at each plant will be 
located a full and complete corps of engineers 
and draughtsmen to prepare plans for the 


As soon as contracts for any work are taken 
they are immediately turned over to this de- 
N. Y. 


partment for execution, and consequently all 
ona Green, 1 Montgomery St., Jersey | the plants and erecting forces of the company 
ity, ou. » 3 © . P 
J. W. Walker, Schiffler Bridge Co., Pitts-| >¢long in this department. 
burgh, Pa. 
Abram S. Hewitt, Cooper, Hewitt & Co., 
New York, N. Y. 
August Belmont, August Belmont & Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


At each plant is 
a manager, with full charge over all employés 
and the operations of that particular plant. 
| Where a number of plants are closely located, 
|they are placed under one local manager, 
each plant being equipped with a superin- 
|tendent. All managers are under the direct 
charge of a General Manager, Mr. James P. 
| Kennedy, formerly President of the Youngs- 
financial end is unusually strong, being rep-| town Bridge Company, who moves about 
resented by firms and institutions of world-| among the various plants‘in order to see that 
wide financial strength; thus forming a com-| all are working in one harmonious whole, and 
bination of practical and successful bridge | that each has the advantage of the experience 
men, backed by the strongest of financial re-| of every other plant. 
sources. 


The majority of this Board are practical 
bridge men who have in years past made a 
success of their individual companies. The 


The erecting is also in 
charge of the operating department, and this 
is under Mr. William Wennas, as Superin- 
tendent. Mr. Wennas has had full charge of 
all the Pencoyd erecting for a number of years, 
and gained a world-wide reputation but a 
short time ago for the economical and expedi- 
tious manner in which he handled the erec- 
tion of the famous Atbara Bridge. 


The executive organization is made up 
entirely of men of large practical experience, | 
headed by Percival Roberts, Jr., one of the 
leading rolling-mill managers of the country. 
The Pencoyd plant of the A. & P. Roberts 
Company, comprising a rolling-mill with a/| 
capacity of 200,000 tons per annum, and the 





most complete bridge and structural plant in! All the sales of the Company are in charge 
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of the contracting department. This is 
divided into three distinct parts : railway con- 
tracting, highway contracting and structural 
contracting. 

The railway contracting is in charge of Mr. 
Charles Macdonald, formerly President of the 
Union Bridge Company. The highway con- 
tracting is in charge of Mr. Frank Conger, 
formerly President of the Groton Bridge & 
Manufacturing Company, and the structural 
contracting is in charge of Mr. W. H. Me- 
Cord, formerly of the Post & McCord Com- 
pany. The preparation of all proposals and 
contracts is in charge of this department. 
The company have opened contracting offices 
in different parts of the country, each office 
reporting daily, by wire, to various members 
of the contracting department. The contract- 
ing department of the American Bridge Com- 
pany is one of the most important, as here are 
made up the proposals and estimates on all 
work, and it might almost be said that on 


the careful judgment and management of the 
members of this department depends chiefly 
the success of the company. 

The mechanical department has been made 
of equal importance with all other de- 
partments, and has been placed in | 





charge of Mr. James Christie, formerly 
Mechanical Engineer of the Pencoyd 
Plant, with the title of Vice-President. 
The mechanical details of all the various 
plants belong to this department, and 
the selection of Mr. Christie as the 
head ensures the American Bridge 
Company of mechanical equipment that 
will guarantee the production of a 
pound of finished bridge material at 
the absolute of minimum expenditure | 
power. 

The financial department is in charge 
of Mr. William H. Connell, formerly 
President of the Edge Moor Bridge 
Works, as Treasurer, with F. M. 
Wyant, formerly General Manager of 
the Wrought-iron Bridge Company, 
and F. A. Schmidt, formerly Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Youngstown 
Bridge Company, as Assistant Treas- 
urers. 

The auditor of the American Bridge 
Company is Mr. Charles C. Price, form- 
erly with the Pencoyd Iron Works, of 
the A. & P. Roberts Company. 

The purchasing department is in 
charge of Mr. Francis W. Heisler, 
formerly Purchasing Agent for the 
Edge Moor Bridge Works, with head- 
quarters at No. 259 South Fourth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. The assistant pur- | 
chasing agent is Mr. E. A. Muench, formerly 
Purchasing Agent for the A. & P. Roberts | 
Company. | 

The Secretary of the company is Mr. | 
Douglas O. Morgan, formerly a member of 
law firm of Seward, Guthrie & Steele. 

AMERICAN BRIDGE CO., 
100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. | 
KINNEAR’S STEEL ROLLING DOORS, | 
SHUTTERS AND PARTITIONS. 


For a number of years it has been a seri- | 
ous problem to architects and owners of | 
buildings to thoroughly protect buildings from | 
fire, especially where the buildings embody | 
architectural beauty. . 

The application of what may be termed | 
the standard fire-shutters is to the majority | 
of architects not a pleasant consideration, as | 
they are not only extremely unsightly, but 
difficult to operate as well. 





The great losses sustained by the insurance 
companies and greatly increased rates make 
it necessary, however, to have efficient and 
approved fire-protection on exterior exposures. 

Within the past few years the Kinnear 
Mfg. Co., of Columbus, Ohio, have placed on 
the market a series of constructions embraced 
in their steel rolling doors, shutters and par- 
titions, which not only make them peculiarly 
adaptable to all classes of buildings, but over- 
come as well the unfavorable features of 
swinging shutters. The accompanying cut of 
Kinnear’s Steel Rolling Shutter shows a con- 
struction which is particularly suitable for 
business blocks, where an efficient and durable 
fireproof shutter is required and one which 
(when open) is invisible. In the cut dis- 
played, the construction is such that the shut- 
ter when rolled up, or open, is pocketed in 
the box behind the lintel or window cap, and 
when closed does not detract from the appear- 
ance of the building; at the same time forming 
one of the best fire-protections known. 

These shutters are so constructed that they 
can be operated from the interior of the 
building without .raising the sash and are 


operated with perfect ease, even in the most 
severe wind storms. 

In addition to this construction the Kin- 
near Mfg. Co. have a special automatic con- 
struction, applicable in the same manner, 
wherein the shutters are always open, but 
close instantly when subjected to 150 degrees 
(Fahrenheit) heat; this arrangement is so 
reliably fireproof that the cost of shutters is 
quickly saved in reduced insurance rates. 

This Company also manufacture a large 
number of standard constructions for steel 
rolling doors and partitions, which it is 
claimed are vastly superior for purposes 
where such devices are used, and their illus- 
trated catalogue “H” is fully descriptive of 
many of these standards. 

The Company maintains offices and branches 
in all the principal cities, where customers can 
depend upon prompt and courteous attention 
to their requirements. 


KINNEAR MFG. CO., 
CoLuMBtSs, O. 








SHINGLE STAINS. 


SuHinGie Stars need no introduction. 
The artistic effect produced by their use is 
well understood, as well as their preservative 
properties, when they are scientifically made. 

Shingletint represents the highest results 
yet attained in the manufacture of Shingle 
Stains. It possesses great penetrative and 
preservative qualities and prolongs the life of 
the shingles by retarding decay, at the same 
time imparting an artistic finish. 

We can supply Shingletint in the following 
colors, which are indicated by numbers for 
convenience in ordering : — 


No. 10 — Buff. ) Price — 60 cents per 
No. 20 — Dark-red. gallon (all colors). 
No. 30 — Light-green. | Barrel packages free. 
No. 40 — Brown. 
No. 50 — Red. 
No. 60 — Dark-green. 
No. 70 — Light-gray. 
No. 80 — Black. 

No. 90 — Moss-green. } 


\ All smaller packages 
charged for at the 
customary prices. 


Always order by 
number. 


In using Shingletint care should be taken 
to keep the contents of the package thoroughly 


‘stirred up, and if any settling has occurred 


that shaking will not overcome (and it 
is always safest to assume that this is 
so) a stick should be inserted in the 
package and the Stain thoroughly 
stirred from the bottom until the solvent 
and pigment are perfectly mixed. 

While one coat of Stain will impart 
an artistic finish to the shingles, two 
coats are desirable on account of the 
greatly increased durability of the finish, 
the cost of the second coat being not 
more than half that of the first, so that 
it will readily be seen economy dictates 
a second coat. 

In view of the fact that Shingletint 
is the finest goods of its class in the 
market, our liberality in the matter of 
price should cause it to be universally 
used. ; 

The foregoing are all beautiful soft 
tints that cannot fail to please, and what 
is still more important, they will retain 
their color. 

The covering capacity of Shingletint 
depends upon the manner in which it 
is used. If brushed on, a gallon will 
cover 160 square feet, one coat, while 
1$ gallons will cover the same surface 
two coats. From 2} to 2$ gallons is 
sufficient to dip 1,000 shingles, and less 
than a gallon more is enough for a brush 
coat in addition after the shingles are 
laid. It is not necessary or customary 
in dipping shingles to cover more than two 
thirds of their length. 

We have ready for mailing, samples of 
wood treated with Shingletint and will gladly 
mail a set free, upon application. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 
DETROIT, MICH, 


Tue Berger Mfg. Co., of Canton, O., are 
using just now a private mailing-card which 
has much the air of being made in China and 
so appears to be a sign that this enterprising 


| firm is quite up-to-date and issuing war-maps 


of the Chinese difficulty. In reality the parti- 
colored illustration is merely a reproduction 
of a fragment of a “crazy-quilt,” and forms 
an illustrated object-lesson of the folly of mix- 
ing styles in decoration, a text, as it were, from 
which may be inferred the more artistic re- 
sult that is likely to be derived through the 
use of “ Berger’s Classical Designs ” when it 
comes to applying decorated stamped-metal 
plates to either wall or ceiling. 
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“Atlas: 


Used Exclusively in the Following New York Buildings: 
SINGER BLDG. 


UNIVERSITY CLUB 
N. ¥. LIFE INS. BLDG. 
STANDARD OIL BLDG. 





HAVEMEYER STORES 

ST. PAUL BLDG. 
AMERICAN SURETY BLDG. 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


POR 


LAN 


The 
Standard 





CEM 


NI 


American Brand. 





JOHNSTON and PRESBYTERIAN ELDGS. 


AND MANY OTHERS 


Atlas Portland « « 
Cement Company 


143 LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK 





TO THE TRADE. 


Tue line of boilers and radiators we man- 
ufacture is the result of long experience and 
a careful consideration of ail the problems 
connected with the warming of a modern 
residence or business building, together with 
a thorough knowledge of the difficulties to be 
overcome by the steam or hot-water fitter in 
constructing a heating apparatus suitable to 
modern requirements. 

A simple and easily understood construction 
has been the object of our efforts, and we are 
certain that in this, as in all other respects, 
we are far ahead of our competitors. In 
variety of sizes of the same construction we 
offer the trade what they cannot get from 
any other maker. Our sizes provide for all 
the needs of the trade from the small water- 
heater to the largest steam-boiler needed for 
heating purposes. In water-heaters we have 
sizes ranging from 100 square feet of radiat- 
ing surface to 10,000 square feet in single 
units, and by arranging a battery of two or 
more units, a capacity fot any purpose can be 
supplied. 

In steam-boilers our sizes range from 300 
square feet capacity up to 6,000 square feet 
in single units and to any increased capacity 
by connecting two or more together. 

Our construction is arranged with the idea 
of utilizing to the fullest extent the forces -f 
nature for the production and diffusion of hea, 
simplicity in construction and ease of manage- 
ment. Efficiency and economy have had our 
closest attention in all our efforts to manu- 
facture a complete and perfect line of goods. 

One of the most important features of our 
boiler construction is the system of movable 
flue plates by the aid of which the boiler may be 
adjusted to suit the draught of the chimney. 
These plates may be changed any time after 
the boiler has gone into use; in fact, they can 
be taken out while the boiler is in operation. 
We have so constructed our sections that 
every part is exposed to the action of the fire 
or heated gases. 

The method of connecting the sections of 
a boiler or radiator with Push Nipple Joints 
is the best to use, no matter how the question 
is considered. We further make the state- 
ment that this joint is now more universally 
used for high-pressure steam work than either 
the flange or screw joint. All locomotive, 
marine and factory steam-boilers are put to- 
gether with a joint which is practically a 
Push Nipple Joint. All boiler flues are ex- 
panded into the heads and a joint is made by 
pressing both surfaces close together. ‘This 
joint has been passed upon by the most skil- 
ful engineers as a perfect joint. The only 
difference between the Expanded Joint and 
the Push Nipple Joint is that one is squeezed 





in while the other is pressed out; both are | 
iron to iron or steel to iron as the case may 
The fact that nearly all power boilers | 


in use are now run at high pressures, from | 
)- } 
150 to 250 pounds, settles the questioras to | 


be. 


the durability of such joints. 

Our ratings are conservative, as a close ex- | 
amination of our lists will easily demonstrate. | 
All sizes of fire-box, heating-surface and floor- 


space are clearly given, so the fitter can use 
his own judgment in selecting the size boiler 


he requires. 


We do not make plans for heating-plants, 
as we have confidence in the ability of the 
heating trade to do this work for themselves, 
and as we are relieved of this burden we can 
put these goods into the hands of the trade 


at the lowest possible price consistent with 
good work. 


We manufacture our heaters at two differ- 


ent plants, for the purpose of being in the 


best position to serve our customers. One 
plant is in New York, and one near Pittsburgh. 
At the bottom of each price-list, the point of | 
shipment of the boilers is indicated, so our 
customers can order from the plant nearest 
to their place of business. This distribution | 
of plants enables us to ship goods promptly | 
and with low rates of freight. Each plant | 
has a series of numbers that designate the 
goods it manufactures so no confusion can 


take place in regard to orders for repairs. 


J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, | 
New YorK. 

| 

HARTMAN SLIDING-BLIND. 


THe Hartman Sliding-blind Company, of | 
Crestline, O., are making Sliding-blinds that | 
should interest architects. They are made in | 
three sections, each moving independently. _| 
They can be readily attached to any win- | 

dow-frame 
readily removed. 


and as 


They slide up| 
and the 


window-frame like | 


aoe down 


‘* . 
sy) nua nsnuunnen in 


ars 


ese” 


an ordinary sash | 
and remain in any | 
desired position, | 
being held in place | 


by of 


cealed springs. 


means con- | 

They are made| 
in three or more 
parts and in differ- 
ent widths, accord- 





ing to the window to 
be furnished. 





There is no unpleasant rattling, no tearing | 
and destroying curtains and draperies, nor | 
interfering with plants or flowers on window- 
sill. 


| night in the coldest weather. 


The manufacturers will be pleased to send 
100-page catalogue for six cents in stamps. 

HARTMAN SLIDING-BLIND COMPANY, 

CRESTLINE, VU. 

AFTER deciding whether to put in a steam 
or hot-water heating-apparatus, the next ques- 
tion is which is the best boiler. The vital 
part of steam or hot-water heating-apparatus 
is the boiler, for upon the boiler depends the 
success or failure of the apparatus; therefore, 
in selecting a boiler three points should be 
considered : economy in fuel, length of time 
the boiler will run without attention, and its 
durability. 

In the Gorton Side-feed Boiler we have a 
special form of construction that will meet all 


It 


coal on the outside of the boiler, away from 


these requirements. has a reservoir for 
the fire, which is at a convenient height, so 
that all the coal-pockets can be as easily filled 
as an ordinary kitchen range. By having 
this reservoir located on the outside of the 
boiler, the coal feeds down into the fire just 
as it is required, thus keeping a bright, sharp 
fire over the entire surface of the grate all the 
time. 

The boiler is at the proper distance above 


|the grate, so that there is ample space be- 


tween the top of the fire and the boiler for 
perfect combustion of the gases, which gives 


greatest economy in fuel. The grate is set in 


| what we call a fingered ring, which allows the 


air to be drawn through it after the grate is 
covered with asbes, so that the grate does not 
require shaking or cleaning only morning and 
Therefore, the 
Gorton Side-feed Boiler will maintain a steady, 
bright fire much longer without attention, and 
give greater economy in fuel than any other 


boiler. 
The boilers are made of steel, the shell 
being } inch thick, of 50,000 pounds tensile 


| strength, and the heads ,5, inch best steel, and 


they are thoroughly tested before leaving the 
factory, thus ensuring safety and durability. 
This is a great advantage over cast-iron 
boilers, for this boiler will not crack, whereas 
a cast-iron boiler, on account of the unequal 
expansion and contraction of the iron, will 
and does crack. This fact is proved by the 
argument used by manufacturers of cast-iron 
boilers, “ that cast-iron sectional boilers should 
be used, because of the ease with which a 
section can be replaced when broken”; but 
they forget to add that the cost of a new 
section, and putting same in place, is about 
one-quarter as much as the cost of a new 
boiler. 

It will, therefore, be seen that the Gorton 
Side-feed Boiler is the best and most economi- 
cal boiler to use for steam or hot-water heating. 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD Co., 


New York, N. Y. 
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ALSEN'S = CEMENT 


Most Reliable, Best Color, Most Enduring 
Createst Bulk to the Barrel. 








Highest Quality, 
Surface, 


NOTABLE INSTANCES WHERE ALSEN’S CEMENT HAS BEEN USED BECAUSE OF ITS SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE, N.Y. ELECTRIC R.R. SUBWAY, BOSTON. 
WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO.’S BUILDING, N.Y. METROPOLITAN SEWERAGE WORKS, BOSTON. 
MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO.’S BUILDING, N.Y. SEA WALL, LAKE FRONT, CHICAGO 
AMERICAN SURETY CO.’S BUILDING, N Y. BRIDGES OVER HARLEM RIVER, N. ¥. 

THE U.S. NAVAL OBSERVATORY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Alsen’s Portiand Cement Works, New York Office, 143 Liberty Street. 


ACENTS AT BOSTON: WALDO BROS., 102 Milk Street. 
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One of the bath-rooms shown in the new H Catalogue of the Ideal Manufacturing Co., Detroit, Mich., ready for distribution about July 1. 





NOTES. 


Amonc the really interesting buildings at 
the Paris Exposition are the great glass-and- 
iron greenhouses on the banks of the Seine 
in which the horticultural exhibits are housed ; 
they are even more interesting than the great 
Horticultural Building of Chicago’s World’s 
Fair fame. But one does not need to go to 
world’s fairs in search of attractive forms for 
those structures in which Nature’s most grace- 
ful and fragile creations are intended to grow 
and flourish. More than one firm in this 
country devotes itself to designing and erect- 
ing greenhouses, hathouses and conservato- 
ries in many ingenious and often graceful 
forms and of every variety of size and cost. 
Amongst these we may mention the Lord & 
Burnham Co., of Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
whose lately issued catalogue contains, besides 





sectional drawings of hothouses of various 
shapes and how they are heated and venti- 
lated, many photographic views of the con- 
servatories built by the company for many of 
the richest men in several different parts of 
the country. 





A wHITE enamel suitable for exterior 
work has long been sought for but never until 
now obtained. Harrison Bros. & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Chicago and New York, have 
succeeded in producing one and have placed 
it on the market under the name of “Weather- 
proof” White Enamel. It is designed for use 
on outside work, such as deck-houses and 
hulls of ships and yachts, store-fronts, etc. 
It is equally good for iron or wood surfaces, 
will not check, crack or flake under the most 
severe exposure to all weather conditions ; 
specially well adapted for use in salt atmos- 





phere and localities where acid or alkaline 
vapors abound. Soot and smoke do not read- 
ily adhere to it, or if they do, they can be 
easily removed by simply flushing with water, 
when the enamel will be found brilliant and 
intact. Its great features which make it eco- 
nomical to use are: ease of application, free 
flowing, great body and spreading capacity, 
property of hardening clear through, white- 
ness, brilliancy and durability. 





Tae Ludlow Saylor Wire Co. have just 
completed a large factory, adding largely to 
their facilities for the manufacture of their 
goods and especially for all grades of wire 
cloth. Their “Perfect” Double Crimped 
cannot be excelled, and for mining purposes 
they simply ask a trial order to demonstrate 
its excellence. 
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HOUSE OF 4. G. HYDE, ESQ., LARCHMONT, N. Y. 
LuDLOW & VALENTINE, ARCHITECTS. 
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THE ROMAN THEATRE. 














VIEWS IN ARLES, BOUCHES-DU-RHONE, FRANCE. 
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EXTERIOR OF THE ARENA. 




















GENERAL VIEW TAKEN FROM THE ARENA. 


THE ROMAN ARENA, ARLES, FRANCE. 
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rll CHITECTURAL INSTRUO- 
' TION. — 





BOSTON, MASS. 


M ASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 

Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 

College graduates and draughtsmen admitted 
as special students. 

SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De- 
sign and Shades and Shadows will begin July 5. 
Proficiency in these subjects will enable draughts- 
men and students from other colleges to enter 
third year work, and give them an opportunity to 
complete the professional subjects in two years. 

For catalogues and information apply to 

H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 

Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 





CAMBRIDGE, MASS 
HY** VARD UNIVERSITY. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


Twelve Departments of study leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science, Civil Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, 
Mining and Metallurgy. Architecture, Landscape 
Architecture, Chemistry, Geology, Biology, An- 
atomy and Physiology, for Teachers of Science, 
and General Science. 

For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 

LOVE, Secretary, Cambridge. Mass. 
N.S. SHALER, Dean. 


NEW YORK, N, Y 


Coz UMBI. 4d UNIVE RSI TY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


ScHOOL OF MINEs. 

ScHOOL OF CHEMISTRY. 
ScHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
ScHOOL OF PURE SCIENCE. 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y 
YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Pror. Epwin H. GaGein, 





Lea WING OFFICE. 
DRAWINGS 


Rendered in line or color with reasonable despatch. 
Address EDITORS AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 





W/V AITTIER MACHINE CoO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET - - - _ Boston. 


THE DAYTON AUTOMATIC 
ELEVATOR GATE CO.,, 
32 SeaRS Street, Dayton, O. 


Furnish either full or half Automatic Gates on 
short notice. 


These Gates are attached to the wall of the 
elevator well, no part being on the elevator ex 
cept a smal] spring. 


Write us for prices on the best ana cheapest Gate made. 


[LOOMIS FILTERS 
IMPROVED SYSTEM. 
RESULTS GUARANTEED. 
Main Office, 402 Chestnut St., PHtLapenrnuia. 


New York Orrice, 
33 Church St., Havemeyer Building. 





SCAIFE FILTERS. 


10 to 10,000 Gallons per Hour. 





No CHEMICALS REQUIRED. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 





WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


B OOKS: 


“Empire Ornaments, Furniture, etc.” 


A reprint of the well-known work of 
M. Charles Normand. 


36 Plates. 


American Arcuirect AND ButtpinG News Co. 


BOOKS: ro ot 


Price $6.00. 





“Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 


Designs submitted in the First Competition. 
57 Plates, folio. Price $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Buitptinc News Co. 





The Architect’s 


Reputation 


Depends on the durability of the building as much as on its original beauty. If you 
want varnish that will not crack, but will remain in good condition and hold its gloss 
and look as well ten years afterward as the day it's put on, specify 





fre YNT 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, Mass. 


We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall inelude all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


B? OKS: 


“Les Concours publics d’ Architecture.” 
(A Monthly Publication.) 
Edited by MM. Wulliam and Farge. 


Vol. LV. 





120 flates. Price $9.40. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News Co, 


“Norman Monuments of Palermo and 
Environs.” 


81 Plates, folio and text. Price $12.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuittpiInc News Co 


“The Library of Congress.” 
20 Pilates, folio. Price $5.00. 
American ArcHITECT AND Buritpinc News Co. 
Books: 
““Croquis d’Architecture.” 
(Intime Club.) 


XXII Year, complete. Price $6.70. 


A hiatus of ten years occurs between the date of the 


21st and 22nd volumes. 


American ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News Co, 


RB? ORS: 


“Architectural Masterpieces of Belgium 
and Holland.” 





96 Plates, quarto. Price $10.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News Co. 


— C. FISHER & CO. 


Successors to Fisher & Bird, 


I. X. L. Preservative Coatings. MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY, 


Varnish Makers and Color Grinders, 


45 Broadway, New York, 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East HovusToN STREET, 


Established 1830. New Yous. 
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ALL-BEARING 
UTTS ...5.. 


TANLEY'S 
TEEL.., 





O O 


(@) © 
7 
O © 


O 


are heavily electro-plated and highly polished, @nd 
compare favorably in appearance and durability with 
solid metal butts. 

It is impossible to wear them down, and they never 
ereak. 














Samples and literature free to architects. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. “C.” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 





Sasi Locks: 
10C THE WINDO 


nee Ecst°O UT: 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, SAFE. « -= 
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“Ta Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The thirteenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage. 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL VOLUMES, 
:: 40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


13 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J, 5, MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 





CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH CoO. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


WLR. DOUBLE TWIST WARP 


STIFFENED (iron Furred) 


TL ASD EAD cimt0r cozrvearn 


Plain, Tapanned or Galwanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


NEW YORE, CHICAGO, 
76 Beekman St. 137 Lake St. 








BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS, 








The Yale Lock 


in its original form revolutionized the art of lock-making ; 


in its latest form, with Paracentric Key, 





it marks the highest standard of secu- 
rity. It is‘made in hundreds of 
styles and for every possible use. 
The Genuine all bear our Trefoil 
Illustrating the Yale Pin-Tumbler Mechanism. Trade Mark.* 
Builders’ Hardware . 
embraces door and window trim of all kinds; our line 
covers every grade and is the largest in the trade. It in- 
cludes staple goods of all kinds and numerous mechanical 


novelties and specialties.* 


The Hardware of Ornament 
comprises decorative metal-work for doors, windows and 
cabinets; our collection of designs and patterns of this 
class is by far the largest in the world, and of the highest ° 
technical excellence* 

*Technical literature on this subject furnished to Architects on request. 


General Offices: 


9, 11 and 13 Murray Street, New York City. 


























WHOLESALE MANUFACTU RERS OF 


Weran DA (OLUMNS 


2 CARVED 
BaLusters, (@CAPITALS 


RAIL, ETC 
DETAIL WORK A SPECIALTY ~ 


COLUMNS BORED OR BUILT UP 
WRITE FOR PRICES Any Size Furnished up to ‘ 
AND CATALOGUE. 24 In. Diameter and 24 Ft. Long | 



































The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. } 
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» | THE COMPOUND DOOR CoO., 
Veneered Hardwood Doors, 
Fine Interior Finish. 

(/ST. JOSEPH - - - = MICH. 





Represented by 








| M. J. CANAVAN, 282 Washington St., Boston, 
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HARTMAN'S 


IMPROVED VENETIAN BLINDS 





Keep out the 
light, soften 
the glare of 
the sunlight, 
protect fur- 
niture and 
carpets. 


Neat and 
clean. Look 
better and 
costa half 
less than old 
style folding 
blinds. 


Send for free 
circular or 
send 6 cts. in 
stampsfornew 
100-page Itlus- 
trated Cata- 
logue. 








HARTMAN SLIDING BLIND CO. 
81 Lincoln Ave., Crestline, Ohio, U.S. A. 





‘Cohesive 
Construction.” 


An Essay on the 





Theory and History of 
Cohesive Construction. 


By RAFAEL GUASTAVINO - - + Architect. 


Price, $1.25. 
For Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 





Drawing-Office. 





Drawings rendered in line or 
color with reasonable despatch. 


ADDRESS 
Editors of the American Architect. 

















The Ideal 


66 if 
- Water-Closet a 
Combination 








Unquestionably the 
Finest Closet that 


has ever been pro- 






duced. None other 






can be compared 
with this High- 
Grade, Original and 

















Strictly Sanitary 
Closet Combination 


THE IDEAL MFG, CO, 


DETROIT, U.S 














Vapor System of Steam Heating. 


Adapted to buildings of every kind and size. Superior to hot-water heating. 

No pressure on radiators. No air valves. No noise. No machinery. Heat under perfect 
control. Easily installed by all steam fitters. 

Architects are requested to send blueprints with data. Drawings and specifications will be 
furnished free. Open to all contractors for bids. 


VAPOR STEAM HEATING CQ. - = = YORK, PA. 











UTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH 


is the best finish for 


FLOORS, ... MANUFACTURED BY THE 
Interior Woodwork and Furniture. PYUTCHER POLISH CO., 


Circulars Sent on Application. 


For Sale by Dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 356 Atlante AYe., Boston, Mass. 
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Company 
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NOTICE. 


We MANUFACTURE THE “Pitt” PATENT AND THE 
“BostTwicK” PATENT FoLDING GATES IN STEEL, BRASS AND 
BRONZE METAL, AND IN STEEL ELECTROPLATED. 

THESE GATES ARE EXTENSIVELY USED FOR THE PROTECTION 
OF STORES, OFFICE BUILDINGS AND PRIVATE RESIDENCES. 
MANY OF THE FINEST RESIDENCES IN NEW YORK AND OTHER 
PROMINENT CITIES OF THE UNION ARE PROTECTED WITH THESE 
GATES ON THE WINDOWS AND DOORWAYS. THEY ARE BURGLAR 
PROOF, AND IN THE SUMMER-TIME PERMIT OF PERFECT SAFETY 
AND VENTILATION. 

Our GATES ARE USED FOR SAFETY IN ALL ELEVATOR OPEN- 
INGS AND ON ELEVATOR CARS. THEY ARE THE STRONGEST 
AND BEST, THEREFORE ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY THEM, 
AND THEN SEE THAT THE CONTRACTOR SUPPLIES .THEM AND 
NO OTHER. 


THE 
WM. R. PITT COMPOSITE IRON WORKS, 
111 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, COLLEGE OF HISTORY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Van Brunt & Howe, Kansas City, Mo., } 
W. M. Poindexter, Washington, D.C., | 488eciated Architects. 


A Deadener That Deadens 


A RESILIENT cushion that breaks up and absorbs 
the sound-waves. Compare it with the 





common thin, dense felts and papers with which 
we have been wont to make believe deaden sound 
in the past. Send for our special books on 
School-house Acoustics showing a score of build- 


ings deadened with 


Cabot’s Deadening «‘Quilt’’ 


Samples and full information sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mansfacturery BOSTON, MASS. 





215 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


AGENTS: VY. H. Schneider, 8 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Waterhouse & Price, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; John 
H. Corning, Washington, D.C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich.; The National Building Supply 
Co., Baltimore, Md.; E. D. Timms & Co., Portland, Ore.; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., 
Cleveland, 0.; Seymour & Co., Montreal, and at all other central points. 
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No. 26 WEST 20TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


METALWORK VIIi.— 
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7 FOR Russ I ° 
' ethane a OKONITE INSULATED ELECTRIC LICHT 
WIRES . 

Are pronounced by leading Architects to be SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY 
ADJUSTED for the inside wiring of PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 
t CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES, OKONITE WATERPROOF 
TAPE, MANSON PROTECTING TAPE. 
—SOLE MANUFACTURERS — 

q TRADE MARK. 
1 WIELARD L CANDEES\ tors, GPO, 7 Maxson, GenSap. THE OKONITE CO., Ltp., 253 Broapway, NEw YorK. 
4 on 

A Pencil 80-Paged Illustrated Catalogue 
; should be sharpened to a fine point and wear off in use, instead of breaking off. of eee ~ a of 

uperior 
’ 

DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS WEATHER VANES) 

} are made with smooth, tough leads, perfectly graded. Ask for them at your stationer’s CHURCH CROSSES, 
or mention American Architect and Building News and send 16 cents for samples. sine tree oleae bor ewe 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. JERSEY CITY, N. J. yr eo 








18 FLETCHER ST., NEW YORK. 
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ic Ne NEW ENCLAND 
| a 





(u FELT ROOFING 
7i- 8 AS SS AAU Xu NEW YORK. WORKS 
WY My, swAZNGhny , . 

ea) ae FIRE-P x CONETOUCTION. Ss.) / See 1852. 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 








Incorporated Originators of Felt Roof- 
ing in New England 


PNEUMATIC TU B ES tapital~- $ 60000 ete and pear a 


facturers of the Celebrated 


For Rapid Transmission of Cash, Orders, Papers, Documents, | Uw UWiuourePret = peeve po aun © 


Eras C.DAViS,Trene x. 
USED IN Prominent Department Stores, Dry Goods Houses, Wholesale 
Establishments, Newspaper Offices, Banks, etc. Write for Estimates. 


BOSTEDO PACKAGE AND CASH CARRIER CO., 


CHICAGO, 156 Lake Street. NEW YORK, 156 Fifth Avenue. Maxwell’s Gypsum Water Paint . 


Pe Te Ee ee i a ee ee Pe ee ee ee ee ve aay SS eee FO Ww Lo Ss 



































71 Broadway, New York 
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“The Paint Question,” , 


Sent free on request 


@ . - $$ \> " 
@| | @ | Of Churches, Office Buildings 
D4 AN ARCHITECT 3 Dwellings, Mills, Factories, etc. 
4 Writes from Denver: “I would like some of your pamphlets to distribute | @ . 
* among my clients. I have used zinc on my own house, and have known of its | @ Bright, Durable and 8) per cent. cheaper than 
a2 wearing qualities for 30 years ; but cannot always persuade others of its good | @ Oil Paint. For sale at all the Paint Stores. 
3 qualities.” 3 Works: 1420S. Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
3} ALL ARCHITECTS 3 
& Who are familiar with Zinc White know that it makes paints economical | Aa 
3 and durable in color and material: they specify ‘Combination Paints Based on | 3 > a 
| Zinc White.” 
$ | . $ ESL AMEN aS 
@ | Two Interesting Treatises: i Ch n Zi s . 
3 “ Paints in Architecture,” W @ ew Jersey ne Qo. 3 Nelo 
. 2 + ki 2 
2 | © 
2| e 
» & 
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A sheet of Osborn’s I C Old Style Roofing 
Plate cut in two and each end weighed, will 
balance the scales evenly. 


There is no heavy drip edge. Quality uniform 
throughout. Redipped by hand. Each sheet 
stamped with brand and thickness and resquared. 

Manufactured from best quality of American 
soft steel sheets. 























LAUGHLIN-HOUGH 


J. M. & Le As OSBORN ie — and Columbus, Ohio. : 
: wing Tables 
H ITC H I N GS & CO *9 RS a> pane ta Draw ng Table 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS... 
and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE — AND VENTILATING APPARATUS, 


[dis & 
("3 a ee ee : Fie ow “a fh $ 
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Endorsed by World's Experts. Send for Hand- 
somely Illustrated Catalogue, describing all styles. 


The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- jin-Hough Company. 
struction and Heating paratus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete wtth Laugh 9 ‘5 
our Pateut Iron Frame Sicrenten. Business Office, 30 Broad St. 


Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. Show Rooms, 134 West 14th St., 
233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. New York. 
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RUBEROID ROOFING. 


The acknowledged STANDARD among Ready Roofings. While 
“Imitation ” is conceded to be “the sincerest flattery,” reputable 
dealers should be on their guard against imitation goods claimed 
to be “as good as” 


RUBEROID. 


No roofing ever placed in market has approached its record of 
years of commendation from all who ever used it. 


: or WALKER & KIMBALL, 
Arohiteste in Chief Trans-Miss. & Int. Exposition. OMAHA, Jan. 6, 1900. 
To whom it may concern: We are —— to be able to state that the Ruberoid Roofing furnished 
by the Standard Paint Company for the main buildings of the Trans-Mississippi & International 
Exposition gave excellent satisfaction. : _ Yours truly, WaLKeER & KIMBALL. 
P.S. For similar purposes I should specify the same material again.—THos. H. KIMBALL. 





To secure users of RUBEROID all over the world against imposition and fraud, every roll 
bears our trade mark, “P. & B.” If this mark is missing from any roll furnished you, reject the 
goods; they are spurious. The wrapper about the roll must bear the trade mark “The Standard 
Rooster,” the letters “P. & B.” and the words, “ RUBEROID ROOFING.” 


THE STANDARD PAINT CO., 


ic Office, 189 Sth Avenue. 
a ' 81-83 John Street, New York. 


Carried in stock in Philadelphia by 
Prank S. DeRonde Co., 48 North 4th St. 


WE CLAIM THE FOLLOWING MERITS FOR JENKINS BROS,’ VALVES. 


1. Manufactured of the best Steam Metal. 

2. No regrinding, therefore not constantly wearing out the Seat of the Valves. 

3. Contain JENKINS DISC, which is suitable for all Pressures of Steam, Oil and Acids, 
4. 

5. 





The Easiest Repaired, and al! parts Interchangeable. 
Every Valve Tested before leaving the factory. 
6. ALL GENUINE stamped with Trade Mark. 
. JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston. 








’ DOORS 
AUTOMATIC SIEEL ROLLING seurtsrs. 


CLOSE INSTANTLY AT 150 DEGREES HEAT. 
Constructions for all Classes of Buildings. 


THE KINNEAR MFG. CO., "Sts: & 


If you SPECIFY 
<a ie - an, = 


SAMSON SPOT CORD 


You can tell at a glance that no other cord is substituted. It is 
warranted to be of pure Cotton, smooth finish and perfect braid. 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 


TOATOAAPANCATIAE AES TAS AI AOATA TAT ACATALATAES 
— ————$—————— > 


SEND FOR 
CATALOG ‘‘H.” 








Send 
for 
Samples. 




























9 PARK ST., COR. BEACON, BOSTON, 


Tuterior = Decorators « and « Painter's. 


Decorations in Color and Relief. 
Wall Hangings of all Descriptions. 
Sketches and Estimates Furnished. 
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ASPHAL MATERIALS. 


a. WARREN’S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN’S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 
Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO. - + + 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 











ASPHALT noors, 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS, 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


265 BROADWAY - - New YORK. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood Manufacturing Co., 


——u~es 129 Sth Avenue, New York. 











WAINSCOTINGS and CEILINGS. 


j y: RY a \ Inlaid — a 5-16 and 
APs 7-8 inc ck. 

i f \ Solid work, Tongued and Grooved 

} | } in each piece. 

& Dece, W MiDesigns & Estimates on applica 
a aoe! tion. Established 1867. 


Tet = 


ay 





Conservatories, 
Greenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 
LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - - - New York City. 























HIGH-GRADE WOOD MANTELS 
...AND ALDINE GRATES 


40-Page Illustrated Catalogue 
FRE 








ALDINE MANUFACTURING CO., 
101 Court St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


York 


* Stan For 
* SAMPLES anv QUOTATIONS - 


Tool Makers } 
Model Makers “The best thing I’ve seen.” 
Designers HURD & CO. 
Manufacturers 570-576 West Broadway, NewYork 





Architects 
Builders 
Contractors 


Mew 


















Engineers 
All say: 








JOHN WILLIAMS, 544 to 556 West 27th Street, New York. 


tetas 2 xs 0 a ae WORK TO SPECIAL DESICNS ONLY. 

ae ifany & Co., N. ¥.; Cottier & Co.,N. Y.; L. Marcotte & Co., N. Y.; McKim, M 

REFERENCES : I hite, N. Y.;' Babb, Cook & Willard, N. ¥.; Bruce Price, N.Y.; R. M. Hunt, N. ¥'; Bailey, 
Banks & Biddle, Phila.; Frank Hill Smith, Boston ; A. H. Davenport, Boston. , 


To the Architect and Builder: qm 


If you will investigate our glass globes for illuminating purposes, 





you will use them because they are scientifically designed, artistic 


and ornamental, and superior to anything yet made. 


Our book “ Light vs. Illumination ” explains the subject thoroughly. 


HOLOPHANE GLASS CO., No. 1 Broadway, New York, 
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STEEL 
Corner 


For Plaster Walls 


fills a small but im- 
portant place in a 





N 






ft 






— <= building—and fills it 
=== —¢ S = - well. 
SS) ee Ask for a sample 


and booklet—free, 








GARA, McGINLEY & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Agents with stock in most of the large cities, 
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INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


as laid by us in the social hall of 
the Fall River Line steamer 
“Priscilla.” It takes the place of 
the mosaic tile formerly used on 
this boat, and is preferred because, 
in addition to its other merits, it 
does not crack orcome up. Cleans 
perfectly, shows no stains, is always 
bright and fresh, non-slippery, and 
sanitary in the highest degree. Laid 
directly on the decks. The only 
tile for marine use. Call or write. 


New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Ltd. 











emo nat 


y New York... . . 25 Park Place 
A Philadelphia . . . 724 Chestnut St. 

Chicago. .... . £150 Lake St. 
St.Louis .... . 411 No.3dSt. 
: San Francisco . 509-511 Market St. 


London, W. C . . A. L. Gibson, 20 
John St., Adelphi 
Baltimore . . Baltimore Rubber Co., 
101 Hopkins Place 

















The American Architect d “ 
and Building News N CRANE 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY .* DRAI NACE FITT { NCS 


The American Architect and Building News Co., FOR THE WROUGHT PIPE SYSTEM OF DRAINAGE 

211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

MADE WITH AN INSIDE SHOULDER. THE PIPE SCREWS IN UP TO THE 

¥ il SHOULDER, MAKING A CONTINUOUS PASSAGE, AND LEAVING NO POCKETS 
FOR SOLID MATTER TO LODGE IN AND CHOKE UP THE PIPES 





Advance Subscription Rates: 


Regular Edition, $6.00 per year ; six months, $ 3.50 


International Edition, per year in advance, 16.00 7 WRITE FOR POCKET CATALOGUE 
eo a 


New Yorn Sioux City 
PHILADELPHIA CRANE co. KANSAS CiTY 





quarterly ” 18.00 
[Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.) 

















CINCINNATI Los ANGELES 
"Payment should be made to American Archi- ST. Louis CHICACO SAN FRANCISCO 
tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft ST. PAUL PORTLAND, OnE. 
or post-office order. : a OMAHA ESTABLISHED 1855 








Address all business correspondence to 


the gubtichere- Gweet. We make the Best and [lost Practical 
Advertising Agents : 


| ce ADJUSTABLE - DRAWING - TABLE 


H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. On the Market for the Money. 


Agents at Large: — 
Fi'P. SpokesHeld, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. | Several Styles and Sizes. If you want a Table don’t fail to send for 
Burrell & Fowler, 310 New England Bldg., 

Cleveland, O. our Catalogue and Prices before buying elsewhere. 

Advertising Rates: For ‘“ wants’’ and “ propos- 

a 





’ 


ls,’ 15 cents per line [8 words to the line], each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates 
on application. 

















New Advertisements. = 
AMERICAN BRIDGE CO. (New York, N. Y.), Iron- 
Work. Page xii. ~ 
SAMUEL CABOT (Boston, Mass.), Shingle Stain. — 


Page v. 








See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 


Carter’s Inks. 

Canton Steel Roofing Co., The Je G. ALEXANDER MFG. COo., 
Dwight Lumber Co. 

Electric Storage Battery Co. The oi 
Fox Machine Co. 20 Bowery Street - = = Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. As 
Keasby & Mattison Co. 
Morse, Williams & Co. 
Seifert, Frank A. 
Spaulding Print Paper Co. 
Sproul & MeGurrin 
Taylor, N. & G. Co. 

Thorn Oo., J. 8. 


i SELF-RET AINING 
ERSPEOTIVES RENDERED DUMB WAITERS 


IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 


WALTER M. CAMPBELL, that are selferetaining under certain conditions 
54 Devonshire St., Bouton, Mass. 











and at certain points, are numerous. 
Those which are selferetaining UNDER 


E. ELDON DEANE, ALL CONDITIONS and AT ALL POINTS, 
Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman,. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New YORK CIty. 





are not numerous. 
There is but oneand we make it. Catalogue. 





THE KINKADE & LIGGETT CO., 
MASON SAFETY TREAD. COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


| Safe and Durable Stairways. 
AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD CO., BOSTON 
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The Improved Shingle Stain and 
Preservative. Imparts an artistic 
finish to shingles and prolongs 
their life by penetrating the pores 
of the wood and retarding decay. 


Shingletint is made in all desir- 
able shades, is easily applied, the 
colors are permanent, and money 
is saved by its use. 


Full information and finished 
samples of wood mailed free for 
the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 


Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


New York, 252 Pearl St. CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake St. 


Boston, 520 Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI, 304 Main St, 
BALTIMORE, 22 E. Lombard 8t. St. Lovis, 112 8S. Fourth St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 117 and 119 Market St. 








WANTED. 
PENING. — Experienced architect takes charge 
designing, superintending any professional work, 
references. First-class structures erected. Would 
purchase or share office. Address “ Architecture,” 
Station B, Indianapolis, Ind. 1280 





WANTED. 


OSITION.—Architect of large experience in stone, 
P brick and steel construction in Boston and vi- 
cinity, desires position as clerk-of-works or superin- 
tendent under firm of first-class architects in United 
States Age of applicant, 40 years. Address “N, 
L.,”’ care of American Architect, 211 Tremont St. 





1280 
WANTED. 
\ ANTED.—Draughtsman thoroughly versed in 
construction; one who has had experience 


in superintendence and specification work. Perma- 
nent position for the right man. Give references and 
state salary expected. Box X, Detroit, Mich. 1281 








BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents,at Washington, for 
Jive cents.) 


651,672. Etectric ELEVATOR. —Alonze B. See, 
New York, N. Y. 

651,685. COMBINED LATCH AND LocK,— Lewis C. 
Wetzel, Bellefonte, Pa. 

651,751. TRACKS FoR DooR-HANGERS. — Elias H. 
Doane, Tonica, I'l. 

651,763. Hor-AIrR FURNACE. — John J. Knappen- 
berger, Greensburg, Pa. 

651,826. AUTOMATIC SYSTEM OF REFRIGERATION. 
— Clyde J, Coleman, Chicago, Ill. 

651,827. ELECTROLYTIC SYSTEM OF REFRIGERA- 
TION. —Clyde J. Coleman, Chicago, Ill. 

651,851. CALCIMINE ComPpouND.— Wm. A. Hall, 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 

651,873. GurreR-TILe.— Wilhelm Ludowici, Jock- 
grim, Ger. 

651,876. Hinee.— Henry Meyer, Atlanta, Ga. 

651,943. FRAMING FOR TILES. —James White, 
New York, N. Y. 

651,917. Lock.—Charles E. Johnson, East Lake, 
Mich. 

651,957. APPARATUS FOR PLASTERING COLUMNS 
or THE LIKE. — John R. Tobin, San Francisco, Cal. 

651.972. Derrick APPARATUS.—Samuel Matt- 
son, New York, N. ¥. 

651,994. SasH CONSTRUCTION, — Willie W. Hol- 
land, Bremond, Tex. 





Suilg 


wWeTAL CEILINGS: 
| pve Fer. 


Buston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 23. 








BUILDING PATENTS. 


652,001. Lock-HINGe.— Oscar A. Keil, Grand 
Kapids, Mich. 

652,037. URINAL. —Carl L. Naumann, Frankfort- 
on-the- Main, Ger. 

652,016. Door-SECURER. — Robert W. Schutz, 
Canton, O. 

652,051. FIREPROOF STRUCTURE. — John Streifier, 
New York, N. Y. 

652,065. RoorinG COMPOUND. -- Kar] Wessel, Chi- 
cago, lil. 

652,071. DEVICE FoR COUNTERBALANCING SASHES, 
SHUTTERS, ETC. — George Barnes, Albert Park, Vic- 
toria. 

652,084. HoTeL ANNUNCIATOR SYSTEM. — Clayton 
B. Clark, Sing Sing, N. Y. 

652,118. SAFETY ATTACHMENT FOR ELEVATORS. 
— Charles Kimball, Ashtabula Harbor, 0. 

se. Winpow.— John A. Knisely, Chicago, 
Th. 


652,150. Roorine.— Frank W. Terpening, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

652,179. AIR-DRYING PROCESS.—James Gayley, 
Pitteburgh, Pa. 

652,219. BUILDING ConsTRUCTION. — John C. Pel- 
ton, New York, N. Y. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 


[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by thetr regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 


Albany, N. Y.— Fuller & Pitcher have prepared 
plans for the public bath-house, to be built on 
Broadway, near Orange St. The plan provides for 
a two-story building, built of light brick and stone; 
cost, about $30,000. 


Attleboro, Mass.—At a special town moet ng held 
recently it was voted to erect a new three-room 
school-building, to cost $7,500. 


Baltimore, Md.— George C. Haskell has prepared 
plans for a new church for the Methodist Society 
to be located at Clifton and Mary Sts. It will bea 
brick and stone structure, 66’ x 80’; cost, about 
$30,000. 

Bloomington, Ill.— The McLean County court- 
house, which was damaged by fire on June 19, will 
be replaced at once by a fireproof building, to cost 
$200,000. . 

Buffalo, N. Y.— The plans of Architect Henry Ives 
Cobb, of Chicago, Lil., for the new Hotel Lafayette 
to be erected at the corner of Clinton and Wash- 
ington Sts., have been approved. It will be a nine- 
story structure, of brick, terra-cotta and stee! 
construction, costing about $20,000. 

The department of education has recommended 
to the aldermen that an addition of about six rooms 
be built to the Central High School, to cost about 
$20,000. 

The American Chemical Agricultural Co. will 
build a two-story frame factory at the corner of 
Babcock and Lyman Sts.; cost, $7,000. 

Chicago, Ill.— William F. Pagels has designed 8 
two-story pressed brick flat buildings, 22’ x 51’, to 
be erected on the northwest side, at a cost of about 
$30,000. 

Columbus, O.—Charles Baker will erect 2 two-story 
brick flats, 61’ x 120’, and 33’ x 36’, on Oak St., near 
Washington, at a cost of $12,000. 

Architect Wilbur T. Mills has made plans fora 
$25,000 storage building for Rankin & Rector, to be 
erected on W ater St. 


Detroit, Mich.— Architects Joy & Bancroft are 
preparing planus for an apartment-house at the 
corner of Cass and Charlotte Aves., for Mrs. Megin- 
nity; estimated cost, $44,000. 

John Scott & Co. have prepared plans for the 
enlargement of the Perkins Hotel to be 80/ x 100’, 
and three stories high; cost, $25,000. 

Alex. Chapoton, Jr., is having plans prepared by 
N. Wardrop for the conversion of the four dwell- 
ings southeast corner Congress and Beaubean Sts., 
into an apartment for 12 families. The building 
will be 93/ x 120’, and three stories high. 

Donaldson & Meier have prepared plans for the 
interior improvement of the R. C. Cathedral of SS. 
Peter and Paul; cost, $7,000. 

Galena, Kan.— Anderson & Strong have prepared 
plans for a $10,000, two-story pressed brick dwell- 
ing for E. B. Schemerhorn. 

Greenwich, Conn.— Harry ©. Pelton, 1133 Broad- 
way, New York, has prepared plans for a $50,000 





brick and stone charch, to be erected by St. Mary’s 
Roman Catholic Society. 


A Beautiful Interior 
Enamel Finish 


That is clear in color, and has a smooth, 
velvety surface is obtained by the use of 


HARRISONS’ 
Interior Decorative Enamels. 
HARRISON BROS. & CO., Inc., 
White Lead, Colors, Paints, Varnishes & Chemicals, 


35th Street and Grays Ferry Road, 
17 Fulton Street, PHILADELPHIA. 27 Lake Street, 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 








J, W. TAYLOR’S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 


151 MONROE ST., CHICAGO OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 


Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 





that conduct water 
from the roof should 
add to, not detract 
from the appearance of the house. 


~ Polygon 
2j Conductor Pipe 


is corrugated and twisted. The cor- 

rugation makes it strong so that it 

will not dent or become otherwise 

disfigured. Because of the twist 

water (or ice) descends gradually 

without injury to the pipe. Made 

in copper or galvanized iron. 

Handsome and artistic. 

Write for pamphlet, “‘A Revelation.” 

Address Dept. A, 

The American Stee! Roofing Co.,Cincinnati,O. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Hoboken, N. J.—Small & Schumann, 265 Broad- 
way, New York, are preparing plans for a factory 
building to be erected on Willow St., near 5th St., 
for the American Lead Penci] Co. It will be con- 
structed of brick, 64’ x 75’, and cost $60,000. 


Huntingdon, Pa.— Andrew Carnegie has offered 
to erect a $100,000 library if the citizens will guar- 
antee an annual fund for maintenance. 


Indianapolis, Ind. —Scharn & Rubush, Fitzgerald 
Building, are making plans four improvements and 
alterations to the building recently purchased by 
the Y. W. C. A.; cost, $12,000. 

D. A. Bohlen has drawn plans for remodelling 
Mozart Hall. About $25,000 will be expended. 


Irvington, N. J. — A $15,000 school is to be erected 
in the 2d Ward. 

Macon, Ga.— P. E. Dennis has prepared plans fora 
brick dormitory and science ha}! for Wesleyan 
Female College; cost, $20,000. 

Madisonville, Ky.— W. S. Morton has prepared 
plans for a $40,000 opera-house to be built in this 
city. 

Milbank, 8. D.— Architect Chas. R. Aldrich, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., has prepared plans for a brick 
printing-office builaing for H. S. Volkmer. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Milwaukee-Downer College will 
erect a new dormitory building, to cost about $25, 


Architect E R. Liebert is preparing plans for a 
college building to be erected on 33d St. for Con- 
cordia Coliege. It will be built of brick, stone and 
terra-cotta; cost, $35,000. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Architect Wm. M. Kenyon is 
preparing plans for a store to be erected on Central 
Ave. for Chute Bros. it will be a two-story brick 
structure, 80’ x 100’, costing $20,000. 

Moline, Ill.— The Congregational Society, H. W. 
Cooper, secretary, has had plans prepared for a 
church, to cost $25,000. 

Ontonagon, Mich.— Charlton, Gilbert & Demar, 
architects, Milwaukee, Wis., are preparing plans 
for a brick and stone poor-house, to cost $15,000. 


Ottumwa, Ia.— Andrew Carnegie has offered to 
donate the city $50,000 for a public library. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.— Reports state that Rutan & 
Russell are drawing plans for a fourteen-story 
office-building to be erected on the Mellor property 
on Diamond St., by Geo. H. Schickler and other 
capitalists; cost, about $1,200,000. 

Alden & Harlow have drawn plans for the new 
buildings for the Western Pennsylvania Institute 
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CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD LUMBER 


COSTS NO MORE THAN PINE 


Resists fire. Does not SWELL, SHRINK, 
> all other woods for BUILDINGS 


REDWOOD SHINGLES have no equal. 








and will last for generations. CHECK 


or SPLIT, and EXCELS 


Will last 50 to 75 years. 


REDWOOD can be bought at retail of the following named dealers: 


BUTPTRICK LUMBER Co. | ; WALTHAM, BARTLETT & CO. 


any sizes required. Read our references from week to week ; 
booklet. 


Telephone Boston 1911. 


FLSA NEEER Ee ee 


HOLT & BUGBEE Boston, Mass. LEXINGTON LUMBER (0. LEXINGTON, MASS. 

BLACKER & SHEPARD . ° ° “ “ HENRY 8. LOCKE - NEEDHAM, 

J.W. BAILEY & SONS CO. . ° ° ° “ J.B. RHINES &C O. WEYMOUTH, 

E. A. CARLISLE, POPE & CO. 2 R % “ “6 O. WOODS & CO. , NATICK, 

W. B. POPE & CO. ° ° ° ° * és UNION LUMBER CO. > 

OWEN BEARSE & SON") ° . ° ” “ | J. P. LANGMA’D & SON SALEM, 

JOHN M. WOODS & ¢ 10. ° e ° e “6 “ | S. B. BALKAM &CO.. J Hype PARK, 

EST. J. W. LEATHERBEE ‘ 7 “ “ | TAYLOR & oe te co. HAVERHILL, 

Cc. W. LEATHERBEE LU MBE RC O. . ° “ “ J. H. BURT & ( ° MATTAPAN, 

E G. POND . ° = s“ | STOUGHTON L U MBE R CO. STOUGHTON, 

PALMER, PARKER & CO. . . . ° “s “ | bag DEWITT . No. EAsTon, 

PARKER & PAGE ° ‘ ° ° ‘ “ “ F. LIBBY AMESBURY, 

A. H. DAVENPORT , ° ‘ P : “ss “ RICE & GRIFFIN . WoRCESTER, 

J. F. pet & SONS ° ° BEVERLY, * | E. A. BLODGETT SPRINGFIELD, ‘“ 

W. P. CE SOMERVILLE, “ | BERLIN MILLS CO. PORTLAND, MAINE 

HUTCHINSON LUMBEB Cc b. LYNN, | MORSE & CO. BANGOR, “ 
K. & B. SEARS CO. . ‘MippLEBoro. | F. D. COOK Nasuvua, N. H. 


UMBER CO. 


We have in stock and in transit from one to two millions of Redwood and can furnish 


BARTLETT LUMBER CO., 


Room 409, Exchange Blidg., State St., Boston, Mass. 
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Masonry in Modern Work. 


A “PROLEGOMENOS” ON THE FUNCTION OF MASONRY 
IN MODERN ARCHITECTURAL STRUCTURES. 


BY 


R. GUASTAVINO = «= « 30 Cents. 


Architect. Price, Paper Cover a S 





FOR SALE BY THE 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 
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(Advance Rumors ‘Continued. ) 
62’; $5,000; 0., Louis Schlessinger and Wm. E. 
Lehman; a., Wm, E. Lehman. 
| New York, N. Y.—Sizth Ave., cor. 17th St., four- 
st’y extension, 37’ x 41’; $15,000; 0., Samuel E 
Jacobs, 135 Broadway; a., Fred’k Jacobsen, 54 W. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
for the Deaf and Dumb to be erected at Edgewood. 
They will be constructed of brick and stone, will | 
be three stories high, and cost $300,000. 

Santa Barbara, Cal. —A new me -school building | 
will be erected at a cost of $60,000 | * 

San Francisco, Cal.—Capt. Thomas G. Taylor will 18t St. . » a ae ; . oil 
erect a $35,000, four-story and basement wholesale | by Fifty Afth St., No. 23, three-st'y extension, 15’ 
store building on Beale St., after plans by Archi- e- 19’ 6”; $10,000; o., H. MeK. Twomley, 35 Wall St.; 
tect Albert Sutton, b., Oakley Weeks, 59 W. 134th St 

Spokane, Wash. — Reports state that an eastern | Philadelphia, Pa.— Broad and Master Sts.,interior 
capitalist contemplates the erection of a $200,000 alterations & improvements & three-st’y st. addi- 
pa er, ulp and sulphite plant here. | tion to church, 10’ x 24; $10,000; 0., Memoria) 

incent M. E. Society has had plans pre-| Baptist Church; a., Rankin & Kellogg. 

Ra for a church to be erected next year, It will | 

be o brick building, 50’ x 90’, to cost complete $15,- APARTMENT-HOUSES. 

Boston, Mass.— Gainsboro St., Nos. 67-105, 20 three- 


st’y bk. aparts., 19’ x 27’ x 76’, flat roof, steam; 
$150,000; o., W. B. Thomas; b., E. W. Clark; a., A. 
H. Vinal. 

New York, N. Y.—One Hundred and Twenty-fourth 
St., 4 five-st’y bk. & st. flats, 25’ x 85’; $100, wees Oo. 
Teichman & Potter Co., 150 Broadway; - i 
Pelham, 503 Fifth Ave. 

Macdougal St., Nos. 20-26, 3 six-st’y bk. flats, 25 
x 87/9/'; $75,000; o., Samuel Ginsburg, 176 W. 95th 


| 


Prot Lee, Mass. — St. Paul’s Society will erect an 
attractive chapel on the site of the building form- 
erly used by the society for church purposes. Rev. | 
Dr. Lawrence, Rev. Mr. Treat and T. S. Aymar are 
the building committee. 

Worthington, Ind. — Plans have been prepared by 
Thomas Campbell, Vincennes, for a new brick and 
— for the M. E. Society, to cost about 


St.; a., M. Bernstein, 245 Broadway. 
ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. One Hundred and Fortieth St., nr. Tth Ave., 
seven-st’y bk. & st. apart., 90’ x 1097; $175,000; o. 


Garden City, L. I., N. Y.—Addition to two-st’y bk. 
ed club-house, to contain dining-room, bath-room, 
avatory & elub-room; $8,000; o. , Garden City Co.; 
a., Bruce Price, 1133 Broadway. 
Newark, N. J.— Washington St., nr. Market St. 
alteration & additions to three-st’y bk. & metai 
stores & offices, 25’ x 94’, one-st’y extension, 25/ x 


& b., The Collins C onstruction Co., 76th St. & Lex- 
ington Ave ; a.,G. F. Pelham, 503 Fifth Ave. 

ent first St., nr. 7th Ave., seven-st’y bk. & st. 

flat, 58/2" x 97° 4"; $125,000; o., Ray & Robinson, 

240 'W. 23d St.; a., Neville & Bagge, 217 W. 125th St. 

Amsterdam "Ave., nr. 124th St., 3 five-st’y bk. & 

st. flats, 25’ x 84! 7”; $75,000; o., "The Teichman & 
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For Hard Plaster, Lime, Cement, ete. 
Description and Prices on application 
W. D. DUNNING 


239 W. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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(- {partment- Houses Continued. ) 
Potter Co., 150 Broadway; a., G. F. Pelham, 
Fifth Ave. 
Lexington Ave., No. 6A7, 


503 


five-st’y & base. bk. 7 
24’ 6? x 83’ 6/7; $23,000; o., John Kafka, 231 E. od 
St.; a., Chas. B. Meyers, 1 'W. Union Sq. 

Amsterdam Ave.,cor. 97th St., seven-st’y bk. & st. 
flat & store, 75/8// x 134/ 1/7 & 1467 3/7; $275,000; o., 
Chas. Brogan, 97th St. & Amsterdam Ave.; a., 
Neville & Bagge, 217 W. 125th St. 

CHURCHES. 

New York, N. Y. — Broadway, cor. 93d St., one-st’y 

& base. bk. & st. church, 55’ x 100’, slate roof; $70.- 


000; 0., Evangelical utheran Church of the Advent, 
634 Park Ave.; a., Wm. A. Potter, 160 Fifth Ave. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
Boston, Mass.— Parker St., cor. Caldwell St., three- 


st’y bk. school, 70’ x 140’, flat roof, steam; $50,000; 
o., City; b., Fessenden & Libby; a., Wilson & 
Webber. 


FACTORIES. 

Boston, Mass.— Centre St., cor. Bickford St., six- 
st’y bk. manufactory, 52’ x 107’, flat roof, steam; 
$30,000; o., Thomas G. Plant; a., M. D. Safford. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥Y.— Water St., nr. Jay St., one-st’ y 
bk. foundry, 116’ x 199, slag roof; $60,000; o. 
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BOSTON, 


General Offices: 


PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, 








American Bridge Company 


Designers and 
Builders of 


Steel Bridges, Steel Buildings } 


..And All Classes of.. 


Metallic Structures 


HH 


BRANCH OFFICES 
CHICAGO, 


100 Broadway, New York 


CLEVELAND, MINNEAPOLIS 





PITTSBURGH, 





090000006 
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PASSAIC ROLLING MILL CO., 


PATERSON, N. J. 


Steel Beams >5-- 


NEW YORK OFFICE. . 45 BROADWAY. 
Boston Office, No. 31 State Street. 








CG. BICKELHOUPT, 


PATENT 
METALLIC 


SKY-LIGHT 


WORKS. 
242 and 245 West 47th Street, New York. 


Telephone: 675 39th St. a few doors west of Broadway. 


Send for Catalogue. 





JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 











IRON 











Pronts for ~~} = Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and Shutters, Girders and Beams, Fir 


Balconies and ders, Columns and Roofs, 
Sidewalk Lights. 


Sky and Ploor Lights, Stable 
Artistic work in Wrou ‘ 


Pittings and Fixtures, 
it and Cast Iron, Brass and Bronze. 


Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnished for Work in any Department. 


Foundry and Shops, East 28th and East 29th Sts. 


Office, 315 East 28th St., New York. 
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(Factories Continued.) 
Bliss Co., foot of Adams St.; b., Berlin Iron Bridge 
Co., 220 Broadway, Manhattan. 

Box St., cor. Oakland St., two-st’y bk. factory, 
139’ 6” x 210’ 8’, gravel roof, steam; $28,000; o., E. 
C. Smith, 131 Noble St.; a., W. H. Davies, 242 Mc- 
Donough St. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Hudson and Harmony Sts., 
one-st’'y bk. & steel power-house, 58’ 8” x 102 87’; 
$50,000; o., Board of City Trusts; b., W. A. & A. E. 
Wells. 

HOTELS. 

New York, N. ¥Y.— W. Forty-seventh St., Nos. 56 
60, 10}-st’y bk. hotel, 42/ x 94” 11’, 5-ply tar roof; 
$230,000; o., Walter Reid, 156 Fifth Ave.; a., Buch- 
man & Fox, 11 E. 59th St. 


HOUSES. 


Boston, Mass.— Lndicott St., Nos. 191-193, 2 three- 


st’y bk. dwells., 19’ x 3, flat roofs, stoves; $12,- 


000; o. & b., David Milton; a.,C. A Hallstrom. 

Kempton St., nr. Huntington Ave , 6three-st’ hee 3 
dwells., flat roofs, stoves; $40,000; 0., a. & b., 
Conneliey. 

Kenwood Road, cor. Vila 8t., 2}-st’y fr. —, 

51’, pitch roof, furnace; $5,000; o., a. & b., 
Spillane. 

Harold St., nr. Monroe St., 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 
x 42/ x 64’, pitch roof, furnace; $8,000; o., John 
Savage; b., F. X. Julian; a., Potter & Co. 

Beaumont St., 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 43’ x 48’, pitch 
roof, steam; $9,000; o., Frank S. Tuttle; b., Howard 
Bros.; a., Aldrich & Briscoe. 


+i 


17’ 





(Houses Continued. ) 


Waldeck St., cor. Park St., 24-st’y fr. dwell., 36’ x 
50’, pitch roof, hot water; $6,000; o., Nettie L. Kid- 
son; b., J. M. E. Morrill; a., G. L. Cook, 

Bennett St., or. Market St., 2)-st’y fr. dwell., 29” 
x 41’, pitch roof, furnace; $6,000; o., Agnes B. Pitts; 
b., P. W. Moore; a., A. C. Ringer. 

Saratoga St., nr. Bremen St., three-st’y fr. dwell. 
& store, 15/ x 30’ x 59’, fat roof, stoves; $5,000; o., 
Mary Solari; a. & b., Dingwell Bros. 

Dorchester Ave., Nos. 1719-1721, 2 three-st’y fr. 
dwelis., 27’ x 57’, flat roofs, hot water; $12,000; o., 
Thomas Casey; b., James F. Flaherty; a., W. H. 
Smith. 

Silloway St., ur. Mather 8t., two-st’y fr. dwell., 
28’ x 37’, pitch roof, furnace; $6,000; o. Joseph A. 
Foster; a. & b., H. 8. Dewitt. 

Bernard St., cor. Kingsdale St., 2}-st'y fr. dwell., 
30’ x 34’, pitch roof, hot water; $6,500; o.,a. & b., 
George W. Cole. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Avenue G, cor. E. 27th St., two- 
st’y & attic fr. dwell., 48 x 49’, shingle roof, steam 
heat; $8,000; o., A. H. Van Brunt, Amersfort P!., 
—% Avenue G; a., C. V. B. Ditmas, 60 Amersfort 


Chauncey St., 100’ e Lewis Ave., 21 three-st’y bk. 
dwells., 19 x 45’; $94,500; o., W. A. Sager, 1175 
Broadway; a., Chas. Infanger, 2690 Atlantic Ave. 

W. Prospect Park, 3}-8t’y & base. bk. & st. dwell., 
32 x 60’; $13,000; o., Wm. H. Childs, 100 William 
ay N. Y. City; a., W. B. Tubby, 83 Fulton St., N 

. City. 


Jersey City, N. J.— Union St., nr. Bergen Ave., 2}- 
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(Houses Continued.) 
st’y fr. dwell.; $5,000; Matilda Kleiser; a.,H, Firth. 


Newark, N.J.—N. Fifth St, No. 71, two-st’y bk. 
dwell., 22/ x 54’; $5,000; o., Harry Shick; a., M. P 
Reach. 


New York, N. Y.— Highty-sizth St., pr. Madison 
Ave.. 3 six-st’y bk. dwells., 25’, 23’ 6, 26/6 x 70/; 
$150,000; o., G. C. & C. J. Weber, 150 E. 25th St.; 
a., Buchman & Fox, 11 E, 59th St. 

EZ. Sixty-fourth St., No. 3, five-st’y st. dwell., €5/ 
x 82/6’, tile & slate roof; $108,000; o., M. O. Wil- 
son, 33 Wall St. 


MERCANTILE BUILDINGS. 


Boston, Muss.— Washington St., Nos. 792-7°8, two- 
st’y bk. mercantile building, 15’ x 43’ x 87’, flat rocf, 
steam; $200,000; o., J. H. Foster heirs; a., Samuel 
D. Kelley. 


OFFICE BUILDINGS. 


New York, N. Y.— Sizth Ave., cor. 9th St., seven- 
st’y bk. & st. flat & bank offices, 43’ 7” x 77’ 7/7; 
$95,000; o., Mrs. J. Bowman, 434 Lexington Ave.; 
a., Schneider & Herter, 46 Bible House, 


STABLES. 


New York, N. Y.—Fi/tieth St., nr. 11th Ave., three. 
st’y bk. stable, 75’ x 95/, gravel roof; $12,000; 0., 
Thos. McLarnon, 6th Ave. & 43d St.; a., a: v. 
Porter, 621 Broadway. 


STORES. 


Garden City, L. I., N. ¥.— Two-st’y bk. store, 30/ 
x 100’; $8,000; v. & a., Garden City Co. 

New York, N. ¥.— One Hundred and Twenty-fisth 
St., nr. Lenox Ave., six-st’y bk. store & office, 41/ 
2" x 90’, felt & tar roof; $75,000; o., Wm. H. Weiher, 
76 E. 86th St.; a., L. F. J. Weiher, Jr.,8i E. 125th 
St. 


University Pl., Nos. 9-11, six-st’'y bk. store & 
lofts, 77’ x 82’ 6, felt & gravel roof; $1(0,000; o., 
Sailors Snug Harbor, 317 Broadway; a., J. B. Lord, 
160 Fifth Ave. 

Eim St., No. 52, six-st’y bk. store & lofts, 257 10” 
x 141/ 1/7; $46,000; o., I. M. Olsen, 2312 Southern 
Boulevard; a., C. A. French, 406 W. 52d St. 

Philadelphia, Pa. — Chestnut Sf., Nos. 300 308, 
eight-st’y granite, limest. & bk. store, « fice & light 
manufactory building, 121’ x 1:1/ 74/7; $250,010; o., 
Board of City Trusts; b., W. A. & A. E. Wells. 


TENEMENT-HOUSES. 


Boston, M ass.— Grore St., Nos. 3840, 2 three-st’y 
bk, tenements, 17’ x 20’ x 90’, flat roof, stoves; $15,- 
000; o. & b., M. & B. Silberstein; a., F. A. Norcross, 

Brooklyn, N. Y¥.— Grove St., nr. Knickerbocker 
Ave., 3 three-st’y bk. tenements, 25/ x 65/; $16,5(0; 
o., F. Elier, Irving & Myrtle Aves.; a., G. Acker, 
Evergreen, L. I. 

Hancock St., nr. Ralph Ave., 6 three-st’y bk. tene- 
*ments, 25/ 3/7 x 66/ 17; $45,000; o., G. Gutting, 777 
Jefferson Ave.; a., F. Holmberg, 1153 Myrtle Ave. 

Ralph St., or. Irving Ave., 4 three-st’y bk. tene- 
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OME Portland Cements may show a high tensile strength at a short period 
and yet be so defective that the work done with them will disintegrate with 
age. This is due to imperfect composition. The Dyckerhoff brand is inva- 

tiably of correct chemical composition and the work done with it is invariably 











strong and absolutely durable. 
THE SINCEREST 


“IMITATION FORM OF FLATTERY.” 


The success of our ‘‘ Monarch’’ Automatic Instantane= 
ous, Gas Water Heater has led others to make poor imita- 


tions. To protect the public, and our own interests, we give 
We believe all forms of water heaters now mannfact- 
NOTICE! ured, in which the flow of gas to the burner is controlled 
by variations of water pressure in the heater, are infringements on one or 
more of the following patents, which are owned by this company: 
No. 584,826, Jun. 15, 1897 No. 620,888, Mar. 14, 1899 
No. 563,275, May 25, 1897 No. 601,426, Mar, 29, 1898 
No. 583,276, May 25, 1897 No, 608,540, Aug. 2, 1898 
No. 591,588, Oct. 12, 1897 No. 608,972, Aug. 9, 1898 
All manufacturers, sellers or users of such heaters are doing so con 
trary to law, and it is our intention to protect our rights ander the patents 
by all legal means. 


MONARCH WATER HEATER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
“Monarch” Automatic, Instantaneous Water Heater, 


306 WOOD ST., PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Cathedral of St. Fobn the Divine. 
Mew Pork, (1. Y. 





E offer the illustrations of the competitive designs for the great Protestant 
Episcopal Cathedral, now building on Bloomingdale Heights, New 
York, submitted by the following Architects : 


Carrkre & HastTiInGs ° . . New York, N. Y.| Cram & Wentwortu ° ° ° Boston, Mass. 
Epwarp P. Casey . ° ° ° “a “ | Joun Lyman Faxon . ‘ é ° i “ 
Henry M. ConGpon . ° ° ° - ” Pgasopy & STEARNS . . ° ° “ “ 
Ropert W.Grisson . ° . ° = > * * * 
B. G. Goopuue . ° - ° ° “ip - SterHenC. EARLE . . ° - Worcester, Mass. 
Hens & LAFarce . ° ° ° Fs - | * * . 
Huss & Buck . . ° ° ° ss we T. P. CHANDLER, Jr. . . ° + Philadelphia, Pa. 
W. A. Porter & R. H. Rosertson . " * Corr & STEWARDSON . ° ° ° ve “ 
Renwick, AsPINWALL & Russe_tt  . “ aad | * * * 
Freperick C. WITHERS . . . = "7 | W.S. FRASER. ° . . . Pittsburgh, Pa. 
— * * * * * 

Parritt BROTHERS . : . . Brooklyn, N. Y. | L. S. BurFincTon . ° + « Minneapolis, Pa. 
* * * * * * 
W.Hauszy Woop. ° . . Newark, N. J. | VAN Brunt & Howe. . ° + Kansas City, Mo. 

* * * | 


In all, fifty-seven plates [loose], 14x 20 inches, printed on plate-paper. 
Price, $2.50 per set. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS COMPANY, 


211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 





Domestic Water Supply. 


There are TWO and ONLY TWO absolutely safe ma- 
chines that will pump water every day in the year. 


They are 


The Improved Rider Hot Air Engine... 
The Improved Ericsson Hot Air Engine. 


Catalogue ‘‘B’’ on application. Address the nearest office, 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO., 


{| DELAMATER IRON WORKS, 
| RIDER ENGINE CO. 


23Cortiandt St., NEW YORK. 239Franklin St., BOSTON. 


CHICAGO. , 71, 
PHILADELPHIA. | UBA. | 


Succeeding 





Teniente Re 


86 Lake St., HAVANA, 


40N. 7th St.. 





THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 


88 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Primo 
Improved 
Vitro- 
Adamant. 


PLATE 495 R. 
No. Design L 
Cistern with Nickel- 
plated Brass Brack 
ets, Nickel-plated 
Brass Flush Pipe, 
Nickel-plated Chain, 
Hardwood Pull and 
Brass Floor Flange. 


99 
oo 








Copyrighted, 1897. 


Copy of circular 
furnished on appli- 
cation. 








LIBRARY of CONGRESS, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Architects: Smithmyer & Pelz: 


P, J. Pelz; E. P. Casey. 
Twenty Gelatine Plates, in Portfolio, 
14” x 161-2”, 


PRICE - - $5.00. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO. 
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(Tenement- Houses Continued.) 

Thompson St., No. 178, six-st’y bk. tenement, 25/ 
x 87'9/"; $25,000; o., Harris & Solomon, 179 Henry 
St.; a., M. Bernstein, 245 Broadway. 

Henry St., cor. Gouverneur St., six-st’y & base. 
bk. tenement, 42’ x 69’; $40,000; o., Sam’] Borowsky, 
15 Montgomery St.; a., M. Bernstein, 245 Broadway. 
way. 

Sullivan St., Nos. 125-127, six-st’y & base. bk. 
tenement, 40’ x 60’ 9’; $40,000; o., Lasar Wallen- 
stein, 246 E. 15th St.; a., M. Bernstein, 245 Broad- 

THEATRES AND HALLS. 

Cincinnati, O.— Zighth St., four-st’y bk. & st. Y. 
W.C. A. building, 60’ x 149’, gravel roof, hot water; 
$60,000; o., Young Women’s Christian Association; 
a., Elzner & Anderson. 

East St. Louis, Ill.— Tudor Ave. and Duluth St., 
three-st’y bk. society-hall, 36’ x 70’, gravel roof, 
stoves; $10,000; o., G. V. O. of O. Fi; a., B. A. 
Mueller. 

WAREHOUSES, 

New York, N. Y.— Mercer St., Nos. 91-93, six-st’y 
bk. lofts, 50’ x 90’; $100,000; o., Jacob Bartscherer, 
178 Evergreen Ave., Brooklyn; a., Hill & Turner, 
150 Fifth Ave. 











| the erection of a store-building. S. 


692 Craig St., MONTREAL. P. Q. 
22A Pitt St., SYDNEY,N. S. W. 











BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





( Tenement- Houses Continued.) 
ments, 25’ x 43’; $22,000; o., G. Schmitt, 320 Ralph 
St.; a., Th. Engelhardt, 905 Broadway. 

New York, N. ¥.— One Hundred and Twenty-third 
St., nr. Amsterdam Ave., six-st’y bk. tenement, 50/ 
x 90/ 10”; $75,000; o., W. C. Hunter, 180 St. Nicholas 
Ave.; a., Ernest Ruehe, 902 E. 161st St, 


(Tenement-Houses Continued ) 


104 Rivington St.; a., N. Langer, 220 Bowery. 
W. One Hundred and Twenty-third St., No. 





stein, 245 Broadway. 





Rutgers St., No. 34, six-st’y bk. tenement, 20” x | Education. 
84’ 67 & 79’ 6/7; $25,000; o., Rubenstein & Goodman, | c" URCH. 
523 
five-st’y & base, bk. tenement, 33’ 2// x 88 we: 
$25,000; o., C. M. Page, 519 W. 123d St.; a., M. Bern- 


PROPOSALS. 


OTEL. 
[At Forest City, Ia. 
Sealed proposals wi)! be received by the Commercial 


Hotel Co. until July 12th, for the erection of a 


hotel. 


B. J. THOMPSON, Sec. Bldg. Com. 1280 
TORE-BUILDING. 
[At Benson, Minn.) 
Sealed bids will be received until July 10th, fo: 
H. BAKKEN 
1280 


| OLLEGE BUILDING. 
| tion to the Textile Building at Clemson College, and 
|} also for the erection of a new chemical laboratory 


[At Clemson College, 8. C.} 
Bids will be received until July 15, for an addi 


D. K. NORRIS, 
Cateechee, S. C. 


chairman executive committee, 
1280 


CHOOL-HOUSE, 

[At West Liberty, 0.) 
Sealed bids are wanted until July 11, for erect- 
|} ing a school-building. C. H. NEEL, clerk Board of 
1280 


[At Stephenson, Mich.) 


| 
| Sealed bids will be received until July 10th. for 


the erection of achurch. REV, FRANK BARTH 


1280 
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... About Mixtures of Styles ... 


Mixture of styles may do for a crazy quilt, but it isn’t the thing 
for a Metal Ceiling. ; 

To look right every part of the ceiling should be in harmony. 

The style of decoration selected should be adhered to throughout, 
whether it be Colonial or Moorish, Gothic or Renaissance, Empire, 
Rococo or what not. 

Otherwise the result is bound to be a conglomeration. 

Conglomerated Metal Ceilings are no longer a necessity. Berger’s 
Classic Designs have made it easy to secure artistic harmony throughout. 

Also, our method of classifying the designs saves time and guess- 
work in making a selection. 

Get our Catalogue and see for yourself,— we mail it free upon 
application. 


THE BERGER MFG. CO., Canton, Ohio. 


SPECIALTIES: al ; 
Ceilings, Roofing, Siding, Western Branch, 1428 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Eave Trough, Conductor, etc. Eastern Branch, 2)0 E. 23rd St.. New York, N. Y. 
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OF ALL KINDS 


BUILDER'S IRON WORK 
A SPECIALTY 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED 


RADIATOR VALVES are the 
only valves made which never 
stick, under any circumstances or 


at any time. Send for catalogue. 
The Ohio Brass & Iron Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


VANES 
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SEND FOR OUR No. 1244 
BUILDER'S CATALOGUE 








STABLE FITTINGS 


LUDLOW SAYLOR WIRE CO. "sr toure no. 


CRESTING 








The New System 
OF EDUCATION 
Architecture 


Architectural Drawing; 
Steam, Electrical. Mechan- 
ical ; Civil and Mining 
Engineering; Drawing; | 
Surveying; Chemistry; | 
Plumbing; Book-keeping; 
Shorthand; English | 
Branches 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 


Lis Over 50 Courses 
We have helped thousands to better positions | 
| and salaries. Send for free circulars, stating 


Elevator Enclosures and Cabs, 
Metal Work in Brass, 
Wire and Wrought-Iron, 
Office and Bank Railings, 
Wire and Iron Fences, etc. 














a 











PROPOSALS. PROPOSALS. the subject in which you are interested. 
: : a a - . - —-- —__—_—______. THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, ee BUILDINGS. Box 986, Scranton, Pa. 
Washington, D. C., June 29, 1900. Sealed proposals {At Cincinnati, O.) : 


will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M. on 
the 20th day of July, 1900, and then opened, for the 
high pressure and exhaust steam, water and drain 
pipe connections, etc., in the new -boiler-house for 
the U. S. Immigrant Station, Ellis Island, New York 
‘larbor, in accordance with drawing and specitica- 
ti nm, which will be furnished at the discretion of the 
Supervising Architect upon application at this office. 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect 


ne 1281 
C HURKCH. 
J [At Wapakoneta, 0.) 


Sealed proposals wil] be received unti) Jaty 16, 
for the erection of St. Paul’s German Evangelical 
Church. C. W. TIMMERMEISTER, secretary build- 
i ng committee 1281 





CHOOL-HOUSE. 
\At Hamilton, ©.) 
Bids will be received until July 17. for a schoo! 
in Lintenwald Special School District. F, M. BE! Z, 
Pres. Bd. Educ. 1281 





Sealed proposals will be received by the Trustees 
of Cincinnati Hospital until July 18th, for erect- 
ing three bu ldings at Cincinnati Braneh Hospital. 
JOHN FEHRENBATCH, superintendent. 1281 





CHOOL-BUILDING. 
[At Takoma Park, D. C.] 
Sealed proposals will be received at the office of 
the Commissioners, Washington, D. C., until July 
21. for constructing a four-room school-building. H. 
B. F. MACFARLAND, et al., commissioners, 1281 
AIL. 
[At Bennettsville, S. C.) 
Bids will be received August 18, fora jail. D. J. 
EASTERLING, Co. Superv. 1282 





SYLUM. 
[At Decatur, I11.] 
Sealed bids will be received until August 9th, for 
the erection of the asylum building for Adams 
County. CUNO KIBELE, architect. 1281 




















PROPOSALS. 


Sa eters 

{At Burlington, Kan.}] 

Sealed bids will be received until July 6, for the 

erection of a court-house for Coffey County. W.M. 
PALEN, county clerk. 12+0 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., June 20,1900. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M, on 
the 18th day of July, 1900, and then opened, for the 
con truction (except heating apparatus, electric wir- 
ing and conduits) of the U.S. Post-office, Monmouth, 





Illinois, in accordance with the drawings and speci- 
fication, copies of which may be had at this office, or 
| the office of the Postmaster at Monmouth, I1)., at 
| the discretion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES 
| KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1280 
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Fire-proof Building, 


rt FRONT BRICK. - 
B A HEARTH TILE. 
- FIREPROOFING. 





MARK. MANUFACTURED BY 
RARITAN HOLLOW AND POROUS BRICK CO. 
Henry M. Keasbey, Office, 874 Broadway, New York. Rowland P. Keasbey, 
Vice-Prest. ‘ts Sec. and Treas. 








PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION OCO., 
16515 Marquotte Building, Chicago. - 
toomiorerery Tile for Fireproofing 
Coy & ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS, 
Our Goods embody all the latest Scientific ideas for rendering buildings Thoroughly Fireproof. 
CONTRACTS TAKEN IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES, Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 











IVIINERAL WOOL een 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 


Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !43 Liberty Street, 


NEW YORK. 

















CARVED WOOD 
MOULDINGS. .. 


For Interior. Finish 








AS CORNICES, 
CHAIR AND 
PICTURE RAILS, 
CEILINGS, ETC. 





evcee New Catalogue just out. 
GRAND RAPIDS CARVED MOULDING CO. 
9 and 11 Myrtle Street, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

















Hirt ADetal 
Construction 
Co. 


406 
. Tremont 
Bldg., 
BOSTON, 
MASS. 


In Steel: 


LIBRARY EQUIPMENT and STACKS, 
Counting Room and Vault Fittings, 
LIFE AND FIRE INSURANCE RECORD percatts, SC 


Real Estate and Law Office Furniture. 


GOVERNMENT, STATE, COUNTY and MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS » 


Furnished Throughout. 





GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 




















NEW ENGLAND ROOFING puck. 


MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS, C. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 


135 State St., 
Cor. India St., Boston, Mass. 


BLUE PRINTING. _ SASH CORD. 
| Rapid Printing Papers. 78 Chauncy St., Boston. 
| 14 Broad St., Boston. ~ 
} Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. SEAM-FACE CRANITE. 
| CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. GILBRETH ae GRANITE 
WILLIAM L. RUTAN, 160 Fifth Ave., New York 

1016 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 85 Water St , Boston. 

| DECORATORS. TOWER CLOCKS. 


|w. J. DOLAN, 

181 Tremont St., Boston. 
PERSPECTIVE DRAWINGS. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND 


GEORGE M. STEVENS, 
15 Chardon St., Boston. 


WATERPROOF CELLARS. 








BUILDING NEWS CO. FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
211 Tremont St., 160 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Boston, Mass. | 85 Water St., Boston. | 


; 





Professional 
Ethics. a, 





The following ... 
-. - CODE OF ETHICS... 


Aes | 

7 | Prepared in Conformity with the 
sk Best Standards of Practice, and 

Ke | Recommended to its [embers by 

“i. } 


the Boston Society of Architects, 
; wea eS edie 6 ee e+ 9 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- - 1895... 


‘SEcTION 1. No Member should enter, into 


partnership, in any form or. degree, with. any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 
. 

SEcTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

* 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 
a building contract except as “owner.” 

oa 

SECTION 4. No Member shond guarantee an 
estimate or contract by personal bond, 

* 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw. 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

& 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

* 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years. of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

SECTION 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de- 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

* 

SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw- 
ings except as an original contributer in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

¥ 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

* 

SEcTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

* 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi- 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 

« 

Section 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes- 
sional education and render all possible help 
to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 
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GEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT 


and Bitumen Damp Course, 
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Steel Ceilings 


DEEP EMBOSSED AND SHALLOW 
EMBOSSED PLATES 
Cornices, Borders and Moulds 


to Harmonize. 
Write for Catalogue No. 14 of latest designs. 


Exterior use. 


Eastern Dept., W. L. WEDGER & CO., 10 India St., Boston. 
POPP WWW EEE OBE BEA EAE A OO OS OS OS Oe ax ox” 


We make a complete line of Panelled 
Fire Doors and Shutters for Interior and 


THE KINNEAR & 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 


32 Broadway, New York. 





Estimates given on application. 
Catalogue and Samples. 


THE 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra - Cotta, 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: 


Oor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
wood Avenues. 


CITY OFFICES ; 


oor. La Salle & Adams 8t, 


CHICAGO. 
Send for 
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TH i. B. SMITH CO. 


MANUFACTURERS. 


Steam and Water 


133-135... 
Centre Street, 
New York. 


WALDo Bros., 


PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA- 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


COTTA COMPANY, 


== OF 








BOSTON AGENTS: 
102 MiLK STREET. 














Heating Apparatus, 








EsTAasuisHep 1853. 


Factory : Westfield, Mass. 


Send for Catalogue. 


NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE 
PHILADELPHIA, 








We Adjust All Stops And Tighten Your Windows. 


Bradshaw : 
Automatic 7¢tica, Windows 
Opens into Window Simpie 


> room like a door. Opener. 


Public Buildings, Office Bidgs., 
FOR.. Hotels, Asylums, Hospitals, Schools, A, A, HAYDEN, 


Flats, Residences, etc., etc. 


| Can be put on any window, OLD or NEW. 
Does Not Alter Your Window. 


Address Headquarters, BUFF ALO, N. Y. 


Safe 


Cheap, §. L. SCHICKER, 

















Keep your 


Clean. 





Builders’ Exchange, 
Cleveland, 0. 


Scranton, Pa. 








HOT WATER 


for buildings of any size. 


The J. H. McLAIN CO. 


253 Fourth Ave., New York City 
707 Ogden Bidg., Chicago, Iil. 


STEAM 
HEATERS 


Send for Catalogue. 


CANTON, OHIO 


























[See Alphabetical Index on Cover 2 for Pagination.] 


<=—CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. —< => 





ceeummatiatn ORNAMENTA- 


Lombard & Co., nw . , Boston........ 
ART METAL WORK. 
Barnum, E. T., Detroit, Mich... 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Uo., St. Louis, 
Mo 
ASBESTOS COVERING. 
H W. Johns Mfg. Co., New York.... 
ASPHALT. 
Neuchatel Asphalte Co., New York.. 
New York Mastic Works, New York. 
ASPHALT ROOFING. 
Warren Chemical & Mfg, Co., N. Y. 
BANK and VAULT FITTINGS. 
Art Metal Construction Co., James- 
SNES Bis We 8ceb te shsnnccessscusonsscn 
BLUE PRINTS 
Moss, Chas. E., Boston............... 


BOILERS (Side-Peed). 
Gorton& Lidgerwood Co., New York. 





BUILDING FELT Fire and Water 


Troot,. 
H. W. Johns Mfg. Co.. New York..... 


CAPITALS. 
Seifert, Frank A., St. Louis, Mo...... 


)| CAPITALS (Carved). 


U. T. Nelson Co., The, Columbus, Ohio 
CASH-CARRIER. 

Bostedo Package & Gu Gerster Co., 

New York 

CEMENT. 

Alsen’s Cement Works, N. Y.. 

Atlas Cement Oo., New York.. 

E. Thiele, New York. 


CHLORIDE ACCUMULATOR. 
Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- 
Glan anhonetinccwhcccestecads 


COMPOSITION ORNAMENT. 
Seifert, Frank A., St. Louis, Mo...... 


CONSERVATORIES. 
Lord & Burnham 
Hudson, N. ¥ 


CORR e eee ewe ee we eee eee 





[Advertisers can be indexed only under a — head free of charge.) 


CONTRACTING. 
Flynt Buildin 
Palmer, M 

CORDAGE. 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston. .(eow) 
COURT-HOUSE EQUIPMENT. 
Art Metal Construction Co., James- 
town, N. Y 
CREOSOTE STAINS. 
Pe I< ccnden se ccccuboninnh 
CUTLER PAT. MAILING SYSTEM. 
Cusler Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y..... 


& Construction Co., 


| DEAPENING QUILT. 


Samuel Cabot, Boston, Masa.......... 
DECORATORS. 

L. Haberstroh & Son, Boston......... 
DOOR and WINDOW SCREENS. 

Hartman Sliding Blind Co., Crestlin, 

Miss -Eicbonsande diel mansianasicbad 

DOORS (Interior Finish). 

Compound Door Co., The..........++: 
DRAINAGE FITTINGS. 

Crane Co., Chicago, Il] 


seeeeeeese eeeeee 





DRAWING-TABLES. 
a a Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich 


DRAUGHTSMAN, 
E, Eldon Deane, New York. .......... 


DRAWING MATERIALS. 

Keuffel & Esser, New York........... 
DUMB WAITERS. 

Kinkade & Liggett Co., Columbus, O 


ELEVATORS, ETC 
Dayton Automatic Elevator Co., The, 
DOFOOR, GOIO.. 060 cwsccvccesscccacces 
Morse, Williams & Co., Philadelphia. 
Whittier Machine Co., ‘Boston........ 
ENGINES (Hot-Air). 
Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., New York. 
FILING DEVICES. 
Art Metal Construction Co., James- 
town, N. ¥Y 
FILTER. 
Loomis-Mannin iy ty Phila., Pa, 
Seaife & Sons, » Pitted’g. ; Pa, 
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